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Start a playground. It is easy and 
inexpensive. It only needs someone 
to inaugurate the movement. Will 
you be the one in your community 
to do this for the children ? 

Medart Playground Equipment 
represents the utmost in safety, 
service and durability. The first 
booklet, “Planning choice of civic and educational 
"and Catalog ““M-9.” authorities. 


Medart Mfg. Co., "agen" | 
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Programs for October 


When the school year begins, parents generally feel that a large share 
of the care of their children has been, if not shifted entirely to the teachers, at 


least shared with them, and they are apt to forget that THE WISE USE OF 
LEISURE is still the responsibility of the home. At this opening of the 
season for Parent-Teacher Associations, let us take for our discussion a few 
of the points on which they may well spend some thought and some energy, 
and for which plans should be carefully made. 


The High School Association 


1. Mental Hygiene. 

2. The Wise Use of Leisure. 

3. Uniting a Town for Drama. 

4. Community Interest in Reading. 


These four papers, supplemented by the second half of the President’s 
Message, will suggest the need of proper adjustment for the boy and girl, the 
importance of training in taking pleasure wisely, and will then suggest several 
lines along which the abundant energies of young people may be directed 
with good result. 


The Grade School or the Mothers’ Club 


The Contribution of the Parent to Education. 

Should Children Go to the Movies? 

Getting the Boy to Read. 

. National Book Week. Plays for Boys and Girls. 
or 

Safety Campaigns and Co-operation for Health. 


Aw 


The Pre-School Circle 


First Half of The Contribution of the Parent to Education. 
. The A BC of Work. 

. Should Children Go To the Movies? 

4. Questions for a Mother. 


wh & 


The Chairman of the Program will find it helpful to send the articles to 
members of the association a few days before the meeting, so that they may 
become familiar with what they will be called upon to read, and may also 
obtain some further information to supplement the paper or to arouse 
discussion. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF PARENTS TO EDUCATION 


BY MARGARETTA WILLIS REEVE 





Principal and the Superintendent. 





At the Annual Meeting of the National Education Association, the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers was invited to take part in a program composed of discussions of the 
contribution to be made te Education by the Parent, the Class-room Teacher, the Supervising 

This program was preceded by one on the moral and 
spiritual training of the child, in which the responsibility for such edugation was placed upon, 
and bravely assumed by, the school, to which this paper attempted in some measure to reply. By 
request, it is published this month, in place of the usual President’s Message.—Eprror. 








parent feel so humbled, so chastened, 

as in a meeting such as this, and I 
would that more might be present to 
undergo the heart-searching experience of 
hearing others assume and bravely pre- 
pare to carry the burdens which should not 
be theirs, taking it for granted that little 
or nothing is to be expected from the home, 
in not only the physical and mental, but 
the moral and religious education of the 
child. It may be that those others will con- 
tinue to bear these burdens, but let the 
parents at least honestly admit it is their 
disgrace if such substitution is allowed. 

“The education of the child should begin 
while he is still in the cradle.” 

“Society is made up of the mass of 
individuals and can only think, feel, and 
act as individuals think, feel and act. 
Train the individual properly and society 
will be sane and healthy and efficient 
enough.” 

“It is in the first years of life and in the 
influence of the home that the forces are 
set in motion which count for the most in 
the making or the marring of the indi- 
vidual’s character and career. Parental re- 
sponsibility is consequently much greater 
than most parents suppose—but so is par- 
ental opportunity.” 

Here we have the business of education 
epitomized, and in so far as any part of 
this program lies within the scope of the 
parent’s influence or control, in it we find 
the outline of the contribution which he or 
she is ex-officio under obligation to make 
to it. With the privileges and opportuni- 
ties offered by the profession of parenthood 
comes also the entire responsibility for cer- 


Prva never does the right-thinking 





tain phases of education, and when this 
is ignored or is shifted to the shoulders 
of those already sufficiently burdened with 
their own share of the social welfare, 
we face the collapse of our civic structure, 
which is inevitable when the weight is un- 
equally distributed, and which we see 
threatened in the over-crowded jails and 
reform schools, and insane asylums, in the 
banditry and general lawlessness of the 
present day. 

We are facing conditions which are the 
direct results of past mistakes, and for 
which the cure may be expected only by 
means of recognition and reparation. We 
are paying the price for the divorce of the 
child from the home, of the home from 
the school, of school from community, and 
the consequent disintegration of the social 
unit in the life of the child. If it is true 
as the modern psychologist tells us, that 
character is made or marred in the first 
six years of life, we need seek no further 
for the primary function of the home—the 
right development of the pre-school child. 
Freud says that the little human being 
is frequently a finished product in his 
fourth or fifth year. How, then, do we 
dare to take the school to task for its fail- 
ure to produce the perfect citizen from the 
defective material with which we in the 
home have supplied it? 


THE FOUNDERS 


The parent’s first contribution to educa- 
tion may be briefly stated thus: To lay 
the foundations on which all instruction 
must rest, and upon them to build the 
framework which must sustain the com- 
pleted structure which the school and the 
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community shall build around those beams 
and girders. 

The child for which the home is respon- 
sible must first be a good little animal. 
Eyes, ears, teeth, posture, bones and mus- 
cles and digestion—for “good digestion 
waits on appetite, and health on both”— 
all these are fundamental to education, and 


their development can, no more depend 


upon inspiration or tradition than can the 
teaching of sciences or instruction in 
“readin’, writin’ and ’rithmetic.” But the 
child cannot even be a good little animal 
without training in mental and motor hab- 
its, and here we have some more founda- 
tion stones; sleep and exercise, muscular 
control of arms and legs, skill in the use 
of hands and the cultivation of thorough- 
ness, obedience (law observance), courtesy 
(social relations), and honesty (good citi- 
zenship), until they have become as auto- 
matic as walking, in response to certain 
stimuli; and though the home educator may 
be equipped in varying degrees to conduct 
these courses, it is not the college diploma 
but the true educational spirit which makes 
the real teacher, as the “lives of great men 
oft remind us.” 


Wuere Is THE PARENT? 


The moral training of the child begins 
six years before he comes under the in- 
fluence of the school, and though it may be 
demonstrated and enforced by the right in- 
fluence in the school, and right example 
from the teacher, let us admit frankly that 
when moral education begins in the school, 
the parent has failed to make his second 
contribution to education. Honesty and 
justice, fair play and truthfulness, must 
be taught by father and mother before and 
during the school years, and the sole re- 
sponsibility of the school should be to see 
that it maintains the same high standard 
set by the home. And now religion must 
be taught or at least arranged for in the 
public school! Again, where is the parent, 
through whose life-teaching, religion, the 
life of God in the soul of man, should be- 
come to the child “nearer to him than 
breathing, closer than hands or feet?” 
Where are the teachers of the Sunday 





schools who, trained for their high calling, 
should supplement the teaching of the 
home and set standards of spiritual con- 
duct which shall be expressed in life wher- 
ever it may be lived, whether in home, 
school or community? You teachers who 
have faced the task that parents have 
shirked have been more kind than wise. 
You must throw back upon the parents the 
duties which belong to them and by de- 
manding their legitimate contribution of 
moral and religious training, compel them 
to become what they were of old time, 
the moulders of the characters of their 
children. 

The third contribution of the parent to 
education is one again too often ignored— 
the continued support of the home, which 
must be given if the outward forms of edu- 
cation are to produce their proper effect. 
This sustaining interest must manifest it- 
self in three ways: First, the same—or, let 
us hope, increasingly intelligent—care 
must be given to the physical development 
and the character training of the school 
child, since the years of school life place 
upon the “little animal” heavier demands 


from both body and mind, and the con- — 


tact with fellow pupils offers more severe 
tests of moral standards than are usually 
met with in the shelter of the more re- 
stricted home circle. 


» 


Our Bustness—THE SCHOOL 
Second: When the child and the school 


have come into relationship, the parent’s 
knowledge must extend to a thorough com- 
prehension of the system of which, through 
his child, he has now become a part, of the 
social and economic forces which have been 
brought to bear upon his boy or girl, 
of his financial interest .in the investment 


he has made and the return he is receiving > 
for the money expended in the support of | 
public instruction. If he is obtaining, | 
through his child, a third-rate article in the 7 
way of school or teacher as the result of § 
liberal contributions by means of taxes and # 
bonds, he should act in that case exactly % 
as he would in regard to any other busi- | 
ness enterprise and demand that he get — 
what he has paid for. If on the contrary — 
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he has tried to buy a first-class article at 
a cut rate and has gotten only what he was 
willing to pay for, possibly damaged goods, 
he should place the blame where it be- 
longs—at his own door, and not upon the 
educational system to which he has refused 
adequate support. 

Education has too long been limited in 
the public mind to youth and the teachers; 
it must begin with the parents. In the 
federal government we elect our legislators 
and our executives, but even in the distant 
centers of administration they hear always 
the voice of the people—the people who 
pay, and without whom the government 
could not go on. In the school as in the 
state, the administrators should be those 
best fitted to represent us, but always be- 
hind them, beside them, should be the 
people who pay, and as a wise politician 
keeps his constituents informed of his 
activities in their interests, so will the wise 
educator keep ever before his patrons his 
plans and his needs and his consciousness 
that upon the parents of his pupils and not 
upon him alone depends his success or his 
failure in his term of office. 


A Trust or TRUSTEES? 


The average parent looks upon the 
school system as somewhat of a gigantic 
Trust, with an incredibly large income sufh- 
cient to all its requirements—formed to 
assume certain functions in the community 
and to perform them without assistance 
from the general public. The more mod- 
ern idea which is gradually gaining ground 
is that the school system is indeed a trust, 
but in a different sense of the word—one 
which has been committed to trustees who 


‘have proved their fitness, but that the par- 


ent shares their responsibility because it 
is by his vote that they hold their office 
and to him they owe the accounting of 
their stewardships—the knowledge as to 
how their obligations are being discharged 
and how far the profits of the trusteeship— 
the development of the boys and girls 
under their care—are commensurate with 
the capital invested and the faith reposed 
in them. 


The fourth contribution which may be 
expected from the parent will be the two- 
fold result of this business partnership, 
this co-operative interest in the children. 

First: The work which the schools are 
doing will be understood, its practical 
value will be appreciated, and in music 
and in art, in domestic science and academic 
studies, in character training and vocational 
guidance, the home will supplement the 
curriculum, to the benefit of both. And, 
secondly, the parents and teachers with the 
same ideals and ambitions for the young 
people will unite to secure from the com- 
munity at large the interest and the support 
which is so essential to the advancement of 
modern standards, a progressive program 
and the equalization of educational op- 
portunity. 


TRAINED PARENTS, NOT “SociaL WORKERS” 


The failure of social agencies to bring 
about lasting reforms by means of cor- 
rective measures is slowly awakening the 
public consciousness to the importance— 
nay more, the necessity of parental knowl- 
edge both of physiology and psychology 
and of parental activity in the field of 
education. When the energy, time and 
money-now being expended upon the train- 
ing of “social workers” is at least shared 
with agencies for the training of parents, 
educators may hope to see the beginning of 
an era in which they will be free to devote 
their trained powers to creative effort and 
to the realizing of their ideals, instead of 
to the reconstruction of the mental, moral 
and physical results of the ignorance and 
indifference of the home. The wise teacher 
who reads the signs of the times will go 
half way to meet this dawning comprehen- 
sion of the true function of the father and 
mother, and will draw out not only the 
latent abilities of the pupil but also the 
sympathetic interest of the public, so that 
the barriers between home and school may 
finally disappear, and the contribution of 
the parent to education may become every- 
where what it should be—the foundation 
upon which all other experiences of life 
must rest. 
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UNITING A TOWN FOR DRAMA 
BY ELIZABETH HINES HANLEY 
Community Drama Organizer, Playground and Recreation Association of America 


ETS pretend” has been a magic pass- 
word for us all ever since the days 
when a soapbox made a pirate’s brig, 
and a saw-horse, a fiery charger. We never 
quite get over the desire to express the 
dramatic instinct. Many a man secretly 
feels that the world lost a fine actor when 
he went into the hardware business. Per- 
haps his wife, who loves fabrics and colors, 
has longed to design costumes for 
romances and tragedies since the time when 
missing feather dusters and couch covers 
could be traced to backyard theatricals. 
Gladys and Mary, aged seventeen, have 
practised the gamut of screen emotions, 
and feel that a trip to Hollywood would be 
life’s highest goal. 

Since the drama instinct is so strong in 
human nature, why don’t more of us turn 
to amateur theatricals? Many communi- 
ties have no organized dramatics. Now 
and then the American Legion, or the 
women’s club, or the high school, or the 
young people’s society of one of the 
churches may put on a play. Usually this 
is to raise money for some purpose. But 
drama as a form of expression and 
recreation, regularly carried on, is un- 
known. 

By uniting, the various organizations of 
a community can help one another in pro- 
duction, combine their facilities and use 
them to the best advantage. More plays 
and better plays are the result. 

Out of this idea of drama on a com- 
munity-wide scale, a means of giving ama- 
teurs training in play production has de- 
veloped since the war. It is known as the 
drama institute, an intensive course of 
three or four weeks in the new stage- 
craft. Colleges and private organizations 
throughout the country are arranging such 
courses. Many communities are holding 
their own drama institutes, bringing a 
drama specialist to town for a few weeks. 
In this way all the people in town who are 
interested in dramatics may get training. 


ComBINE ALL Drama RESOURCES 

The first step in organizing community 
drama is to call a meeting for the purpose 
of forming a community drama association 
or league. The leaders of all the clubs 
and societies which have put on dramatics 
or might be interested in them, are invited. 
If your town has a community service or- 
ganization or a public recreation depart- 
ment, this may be the agency to organize 
the project. Let them know of your de- 
sire to have community dramatics and 
your willingness to help. 

The association arranges a drama 
schedule that will do away with conflict- 
ing performances, and takes stock of all 
the drama resources of the community. 
Properties and costumes which may be on 
hand are made available to all. They 
may be gradually added to until a very 
adequate community costume wardrobe is 
obtained. Later, when the association is 
well organized, a community drama work- 
shop for making costumes and scenery may 
be set up. 

One organization may help another by 
lending talent—not only actors, but elec- 
tricians, costume makers and scenic direc- 
tors. A community players’ group is 
usually formed. The association arranges 
for community festivals and pageants, 
especially dramatics for holiday celebra- 
tions. 

The best place in the community for pre- 
senting plays is decided upon; then the 
association works toward perfecting the 
lighting and stage setting arrangements 
here. Sometimes an old barn or store- 
house or a town hall can be made to serve 
as a community theatre. One community 
uses a church basement. Often the best 


facilities are provided by the school au- ; 7 


ditorium. It is here that Parent-Teacher 


Associations can come to the fore in or- 9 
ganizing the community’s drama resources 9 
around the school, which is a natural com- 9 


munity center. 
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The town which has a Little Theatre 
group will often need a community drama 
organization of the kind I have outlined 
to supplement it. The Little Theatre 
reaches only the more sophisticated mem- 
bers of a community. This eliminates the 
junior groups. One of the great services 
which a Little Theatre group can render is 
to help junior groups to organize and to 
produce worth-while plays. In some cities 
a play-writing contest might be conducted, 
the object being to create plays having the 
technique and 
dramatic value 
of the Little 
Theatre plays 
but adapted to 
immature 
players. 

There are 
scores of 
charming 
plays for little 
children, but 
very few for 
boys and girls 
between the 
ages of twelve 
and twenty. At 
present many 
high school ? 
groups are 
obliged to 
present Broad- 
way successes, which are not always ade- 
quate to their needs. 


ORGANIZE A PLAy-FInNDING COMMITTEE 


Community drama associations have as 
one objective giving plays well worth the 
time that must be spent on them. Often a 
group comes to me and says, “We know we 
are giving silly plays. We want to give 
worth-while ones, but we don’t know where 
to find them. We have only a few drama 
books, and it is almost impossible to choose 
a play from a publisher’s catalogue and be 
sure of what we are getting.” 

One of the first activities in com- 
munity drama should be the organizing of 
a play-finding committee. Indeed, getting 
the work of such a committee under way 








From An Old-Time Romance 


sometimes in itself proves enough to do 
the first season. 

A representative from each group should 
serve on the committee. If there is a 
librarian in the town, she is the best one 
to head it. The committee looks into 


sources of information about plays, reads 
plays and compiles lists of suitable plays. 
When such a committee is well organized 
it can usually obtain samples of drama 
books and other free material from pub- 
lishers. 


A fund to build up a community 
drama library 
should be 
started. If 
each organiza- 
tion gives five 
or ten dollars 
a year a splen- 
did library of 
the most use- 
ful books of 
plays and pag- 
eants can soon 
be acquired. 


First Arp TO 
AMATEURS 


The Drama 
Service Bureau 
‘of the Play- 
ground and 
Recreation As- 
sociation of 
America exists to help amateur groups 
everywhere solve their drama problems. 
It is the only bureau which will go into 
detail concerning plays, and it gives inti- 
mate personal attention to fitting the play 
to the group. Mrs, Mabel F. Hobbs, 
drama consultant, receives about three hun- 
dred letters a month, most of them asking, 
“What play can we give?” 

The Bureau recommends only plays 
which will stand production by amateurs, 
and in this way helps many groups to avoid 
discouragement at the outset. It tries 
always to choose plays with literary value. 
Questions on production are answered, A 
new bulletin on lighting, which the Bureau 
distributes at cost, will prove invaluable to 
the less experienced players. 
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Mrs. Hobbs has been taking up the prob- 
lem of suitable plays for the ‘teen age boy 
and girl. For girls she has discovered a 
number of delightful fairy and folklore 
plays. She conducts a drama page each 
month in the magazines of the Girl Scouts 
and Camp Fire Girls. 


THE ComMMUNITY DRAMA DIRECTOR 


I have found that in almost every com- 
munity there is someone who has strong 
talent for organizing dramatics, and often 
has had training along this line. A minis- 
ter, an English teacher, a superintendent 
of schools, or a man or woman who has 
had experience in college dramatics is 
often qualified to take the leadership of a 
community drama association. 

A number of communities have sent 
away the most likely person to take inten- 
sive courses in play production. Often 
after such a local person has had technical 
training, the community may be able to 
employ him or her to give full time to or- 
ganizing its dramatics. 

I believe the time is coming when every 
fair-sized town will have its paid drama 
director. If there is no public recreation 
department or community service organi- 
zation, a director of this kind is perhaps 
best employed through the Board of Edu- 
cation. This strengthens the school as a 
center for community drama, and takes the 
burden of directing school theatricals off 
the teachers’ shoulders. Why shouldn’t a 
school system have a director of dramatics 
as well as a director of athletics and a 
music supervisor ? 


Get THE MEN INTERESTED 


The men’s organizations should all be 
enlisted in a community drama project. 
“But men don’t care about acting,” pro- 
tested a business man in a town I was help- 
ing to organize for drama. 

“They don’t?” said I. “How about your 
Shriners’ parades and your Masons’ 
plumes and swords, and the secret rites 
almost all your fraternal orders have? 
What’s that but a way of expressing the 





dramatic impulse?” He laughed and con- 
fessed it was true. 

Men of all ages are enthusiastic about 
dramatics, once they are initiated. They 
especially enjoy making scenery and 
properties and working with the lights. 
In one town a man who painted carriage 
bodies for a living volunteered to paint 
the scenery for a production of “The 
Bells of Beaujolais” at the high school. 
The subtle and lovely effects he achieved 
proved him to be a true artist. 

In another town an electrician, a man 
forty years old, supervised the lighting 
arrangements for a large community 
pageant. After a little coaching in the 
principles of theatrical lighting, he secured 
remarkable results. A local innkeeper 
who had always brought in a_ profes- 
sional from out of town to arrange the 
lighting for his occasional spectacles, has 
employed this electrician to do the work 
hereafter. 

There are many ‘other cases where, 
through community drama, talents have 
been given expression and have been 
helped to develop further. I remember 
particularly the little dressmaker who 
lived out in the cornfields. She had always 
longed to design beautiful costumes, but 
most of her work consisted of making over 
Mrs. Jones’ black taffeta for second best 
or cutting out percale blouses for Johnny 
Smith. A community pageant brought her 
courage to take her big chance. The au- 
dience was charmed with the exquisite cos- 
tumes she had designed for the fairies. 
She determined to study costume design- 
ing, and now the ambition of her life is 
realized. 

Professor Arvold, of North Dakota Ag- 
ricultural College, has said: “Drama is a 
medium through which America must in- 
evitably express its highest form of 
democracy. When it can be used as an 
instrument to get people to express them- 
selves in order that they may build up a 
bigger and better community life, it will 
then have performed a real service to 
society.” 
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SHOULD CHILDREN GO TO THE MOVIES? 
A Question WuicH Every Parent Has THoucut ABoutT 
BY DR. HENRY L. K. SHAW 


Recently President of the American Child Hygiene Association and Consultant of the 
Division of Maternity, Infancy and Child Hygiene in the New York 
State Department of Health 


OONER or later the question of the 
S movies enters into the lives of young 

children. The lure of the motion- 
picture appeals to both young and old, city 
folk and those living in remote villages. 
Careful and conscientious parents must 
face the facts and settle this problem for 
the best interest of their children. 

The health of the child is, of course, the 
first consideration. His future welfare and 
happiness depend on hig mental and physi- 
cal well-being. 

Movies are to older persons a source of 
entertainment and relaxation; but young 
children do not require this. What they 
need and must have are rest, play, exercise 
and recreation. 

Play is one of the earliest instincts of all 
the higher animals. It is a normal, nat- 
ural and healthy impulse. It is spon- 
taneous and should not be curbed, but 
rather guided and directed along right 
channels. Play is recreation. To get the 
most benefit out of play it should be in the 
open air. Here the little children can 
romp, sing or yell with freedom of motion 
and absence from all restraint. Children 
who have the movie habit and whose par- 
ents indulge them in it are deprived of such 
wholesome and healthful play. 

A conservative estimate of the number 
of children attending movies was made in 
one of our large cities, and it was found 
that over ninety per cent of the school chil- 
dren between the ages of seven and four- 
teen attend the movies regularly. 

Such children as a rule do not patronize 
the large, well-built, well-ventilated thea- 
ters, but go to the neighborhood theater, 
often a rebuilt store with narrow, uncom- 
fortable seats placed far too close together. 
There is no ventilation worthy of the name, 
and the same air, too often contaminated 
with offensive odors from the persons or 





garments of “the great unwashed,” is 
breathed over and over again by successive 
audiences. Patrons attending cheap thea- 
ters are not very particular about cough- 
ing, sneezing and expectorating, and they 
freely distribute and disseminate various 
kinds of disease germs. Surely no one can 
claim that such air and such surroundings 
are conducive to health in children. 

Children generally attend the movies in 
the afternoon, when they should be out 
playing in the open and breathing fresh 
air. The afternoon audience at many of 
the picture-houses is often made up chiefly 
of young and unchaperoned children. Sad 
to relate, there are mothers and fathers 
who take young children and even babes 
in arms to the movies in the evening. 
These are generally thoughtless parents 
who have no one to leave the children with 
and who want to go to the movies them- 
selves, so take them along. There are also 
weak and indulgent parents who, not be- 
ing able to resist the pleas and the tears of 
their children, give them the money to go 
to the evening movies. 

Added to the evils of poor ventilation, 
bad air and danger of contagion from 
crowded surroundings are the evils of late 
hours and loss of necessary sleep. “Early 
to bed” is a golden health rule for chil- 
dren. Going to the movies at night means 
a late bed hour and fewer hours of sleep. 
Sleep and rest are absolutely essential for 
the proper physical and mental develop- 
ment of a child. When you deprive him 
of them, you handicap him in his growth 
as much as when you reduce his food. 

Another possible bad effect of movies is on 
the eyes of youngchildren. The child’s eyes 
are not fully developed. They are immature, 
easily fatigued and when gazing steadily on 
one object are very apt to become strained 
so that permanent injury may result. 
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Doctor Pollock, an eye specialist in 
Glasgow, made an extensive study of the 
effect of motion-pictures on the eyes of 
young school children, and found frequent 
congestion of the optic nerve, as well as 
cases of squint and cross-eye and eye-strain 
among the children who attend the movies 
two or three times a week. Teachers told 
him that it was difficult to retain the atten- 
tion of children who had spent two or 
three hours in a picture-house the night 
before. 

There can be no doubt that the movies 
are a prolific source of eye-strain and of 
other permanent injurious effects upon the 
eyes of young children. These come from 
the glare, the flicker, the rapidity of mo- 
tion, long displays, short intervals between 
pictures, poor and faulty illumination 
and fixed staring at one object for a 
long time. These not only cause eye- 
strain, but fatigue, headaches and _lassi- 
tude as well. 

Motion-pictures may exert a bad effect 
on the immature nervous system of the 
child. The brain in young children is very 
immature, and it and the nerves should be 
very carefully protected. Children who 
night after night gaze open-mouthed at 
exciting episodes and thrilling escapes be- 
come peevish and irritable. They have 
restless nights and nightmares. They are 
the children who acquire blinking eyes, 
twitching muscles and Saint Vitus’ dance. 
Such children do not get along well at 
school and have little or no powers of 
concentration. Their thoughts are more 
apt to dwell on the scenes and actors in the 
movies than on their lessons. 

It is impossible to entirely separate the 
moral from the health phase of this prob- 
lem. A prominent judge in an address on 
delinquency in children said, “I believe the 
source of much delinquency in children to 
be the movies. The story of the picture 
may be ever so moral, but the moral 
escapes the child. He remembers that a boy 
stole an apple from a fruit-stand, that a 
policeman chased him, that the policeman 
fell down, permitting the boy to escape. 
Then he goes ahead and imitates the little 
thief in the movies.” 


The morals and immorals of the movies 
may pass entirely over the heads of young 
children, but the thrills and fears affect 
them more than we realize. One has only 
to go to a motion-picture house some after- 
noon and hear the children groan and hiss 
the villain, applaud and stamp and yell 
with approbation when the hero rescues 
the perishing, to see how great is the im- 
pression produced. Excitement of any kind 
is a decided irritant to the child’s brain 
and should be avoided. 

Again, the movies create an appetite 
and craving for excitement which is as un- 
necessary as it is unnatural. It takes them 
away from play and the initiative of play, 
and, in fact, it makes them forget how to 
play. It produces an unhealthy mental 
stimulus and has a harmful effect on the 
emotions. It makes real life unreal and 
unnatural to the child. 

However, if we deprive children of the 
movies we must substitute more and proper 
play. Mothers and fathers ought to play 
more with their children, and it is a great 
pity that the rush and stress of modern 
life prevents this helpful intercourse. Op- 
portunity for play and recreation should 
be provided by every town. Local play- 
ground associations should receive hearty 
support. 

But there is a real and rightful place for 
the movies. Educational movies in the 
schools, if not shown too often, are of real 
value. A large number of excellent films 
are available on many subjects which not 
alone teach but also interest the children. 
Every teacher knows the tremendous im- 
portance of visual instruction. It is more 
effective for the young than oral instruc- 
tion. What goes into one ear of the child 
too often seems to pass directly out through 
the other, but what enters through the eye 
is more apt to remain. — 

Junior movies which have been care- 
fully selected and censored could be shown 
with advantage on Saturday mornings in 
a large, well-ventilated theater, provided 
that adults accompany the children and 
that the picture does not last over one 
hour. There is no objection to a clean 
and spirited comic which amuses and en- 
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tertains the children. In some places the 
mother’s club or parent-teacher association 
sponsors and supervises these junior mov- 
ies. It is difficult to set an age limit, 
but ordinarily children under eight years 
should not be allowed to witness motion- 
pictures. These junior movies should be 
shown only during the winter months, 
never in the spring or summer. Tempta- 
tion must not be placed in the way of 
obeying nature’s springtime call for the 
out-of-doors. 

Briefly, the movies are a poor substitute 
for outdoor play and recreation. They 


provide inaction in place of exercise. They 
tend to produce strain on the eyesight, to 
expose children to contagion, undesirable 
companions, poor ventilation and impure 
air in place of outdoor air. They encour- 
age late hours with insufficient sleep, ex- 
cite the emotions, exhaust the delicate 
nerves and immature brain and make chil- 
dren nervous and irritable. In addition 
they tend to increase juvenile delinquency 
and possible physical injury through emu- 
lation of heroes and to lessen the child’s 
power of concentration and “teachability.” 
—By permission from THE DELINEATOR. 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD IN THE HOME 
BY MINNIE E. HICKS 
THe CHILD WITH DEFECTIVE HEARING 
Part II. 


child who is recovering from some ill- 

ness waiting, with puzzled eyes and 
straining ears, for the sound of voices that 
he will never hear again. Often the 
mother feels that her grief would be easier 
to bear if the little one had never been able 
to hear; and yet the very thought that seems 
most bitter is the one for which, in her 
trouble, she can be most truly thankful. 
The mere knowledge of sound, the habit 
of speech belonging even to the very early 
years of life are possessions of great value. 
Thanks to the work of Miss Carolyn Yale, 
Miss Sarah Fuller, the late Alexander 
Graham Bell, and others, the words “deaf” 
and “dumb” have been forever divorced. 
We know now that the child’s power to 
make articulate sounds is not lost with his 
hearing; and that, even though he has 
never heard a sound, if he has a good mind 
and if the work is begun soon enough, he 
can be taught to speak and to understand 
words spoken by others. Certain definite 
movements and positions of the organs of 
speech are involved in producing the ele- 
ments that we combine to make words. 
These the deaf child learns to make for 
himself and to recognize in others; what 
sound means to those who hear, position 
and duration convey to him. Oral instruc- 


[: is indeed heart-breaking to see the 





tion without the aid of the ear is a slow 
and tedious process, but it is well worth 
any effort, since it keeps a human being in 
touch with his fellows. One can easily 
see, however, that if, upon beginning this 
work, the child understands just what he 
is trying to do, and if he knows even a few 
words, the task will be greatly simplified, 
both for him and for his teachers. 

Let us suppose that Edwin, aged five, has 
lost his hearing. In a short time the 
apparently-useless habit of speaking to him 
is replaced by the new habit of motion- 
ing to him. Children acquire language 
through imitation; and, now that he no 
longer hears speech, Edwin gradually 
ceases to talk, expressing his ideas by 
signs. Soon the child is, indeed, “deaf 
and dumb,” and the way back to speech is 
long and difficult. But let us suppose that 
Edwin’s mother fully understands the situa- 
tion with which she and her little son have 
to deal. She will continue to speak to him 
just as she did when he could hear, taking 
care that he is able to see her lips, and re- 
sisting the temptation to resort to the 
quicker communication of signs. He 
knows many words and phrases in connec- 
tion with certain times and duties; others 
he will infer from their association with 
things that he sees; and through all he is 
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retaining and strengthening the habit of 
receiving ideas by means of speech. 
Again, the wise mother will insist upon his 
speaking to her. He will find pointing 
and motioning much more to his liking, as 
do many children who hear; but if he sees 
that speech alone will secure what he 
wants, he will continue to regard it as 
necessary. It is scarcely probable that 
his vocabulary can be increased until he 
is placed under the instruction of those 
specially trained for the work; but, with 
the foundation laid as outlined above, his 
progress in school will be greatly facili- 
tated. 

Often the parents of a deaf child will 
not believe that his hearing is gone, because 
he turns when a door is closed, or notes a 
passing footstep, even when it passes be- 
hind him. It is difficult for those who hear 
to realize the strength of the vibrations 
that accompany many sounds. These 
vibrations are felt by the deaf child, and 
through constant observation he learns to 
associate them with the movements that 
produce them. We know a young deaf 
woman who sleeps with an alarm-clock un- 
der her pillow, so that she will be awak- 
ened by the vibration of the alarm when it 
“ooes off.” 

The deaf child likes to lean against a 
piano upon which a piece with marked 
accent is being played. He is as sensible 
of the rhythm as is his hearing brother. 
The rhythm sense developed in early years 
will later be of great value to him in the 
dificult task of giving rhythm to the sen- 
tences that fall in unstudied cadences from 
the lips of those who hear. Dancing also aids 
in developing this rhythm consciousness. 

To most people, the idea of dancing 
seems inseparably associated with music, 
but this is not necessarily true. The deaf 
child is quick to imitate the movements 
of others; and, once having learned the 
step in this way, he easily falls into the 
rhythm set by his hearing partner. Of 
course, we admit in passing that any dancer 
of the present day may have some difficulty 
in taking a cue from his companion fox- 
' trotters! 


Truly, “It is a wise father who knows 
his own child,” and if that child cannot 
express himself freely in words, and if he 
understands only imperfectly what is said 
to him, then even the wisdom of a loving 
mother may be nonplussed. Is it impa- 
tience at his inability to make us under- 
stand that drives him into fits of passion, 
or is it a temper naturally quick and vio- 
lent? Is he suspicious because he does 
not know all that is being said around him, 
or is he distrustful by temperament? Does 
he like to enjoy his toys alone because he 
cannot understand what other children say, 
or is he just plain selfish? And so on 

. and on... and on. Only careful 
observation and thoughtful analysis can 
evolve answers to these questions, and 
upon the accuracy of those answers much 
depends. In judging any human being, 
motive, rather than action, should be made 
the basis of judgment. Sometimes, how- 
ever, when the motive may be in doubt, or 
even if the motive is right, the child must 
learn by correction that the action is “not 
for him expedient.” But always the 
mother must bear in mind that the motive 
is the key to the child’s character. 

We are all creatures of habit, but 
nowhere is the habit of habit stronger than 
with the deaf. Mrs. Mason employed a 
deaf maid who had been taught to lay a 
clean tablecloth for Sunday dinner; and 
no exigency of laundry, no advent of 
guests, seemed in Mary’s mind to have any 
bearing upon this law of the Medes and 
Persians. It often takes a deaf child some 
time to see what the teaching is all about; 
but, the idea once grasped, it becomes so 
firmly fixed that any modification of it or 
any deviation therefrom is almost impos- 
sible. This being true, it is especially im- 
portant that the deaf child should be 
directed in the formation of good and use- 
ful habits, and be kept from acquiring 
those that will be detrimental to him in 
later years. Scientists tell us with ever- 


increasing emphasis that the habits and 
impressions belonging to the very early 
years determine the course of the entire 
life; hence our obligation in these respects 
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begins with the first dawn of the child’s 


intelligence. 

“How soon should I begin to teach my 
baby to obey?” asked the mother of a six- 
weeks’-old child. 

“Madam,” answered the old physician, 
“vou have lost six valuable weeks.” 

That is, perhaps, somewhat exaggerated, 
yet. tiny babies are surely creatures of 
routine, and routine is habit. The fact re- 
mains that the child’s place in life will be 
largely determined by the habits formed 
in the home. It is the sacred duty of his 
parents to instil in him those habits of 
neatness, obedience, courtesy, and truth- 
tuiness that will make him a desirable 
member of society, thus giving to him the 
capital that alone can purchase the oppor- 
tunity to use whatever of talent or ability 
may be his by nature. 

With hearing eliminated from his list of 
assets, the deaf person’s success depends 
chiefly upon his skill of hand and quick- 
ness of eye. In these respects, natural 
endowments vary widely as with all indi- 
viduals; but the human body and mind are 
so constituted that their faculties readily 
adapt themselves to meet special demands. 
As soon as the tiny tot can hold a pencil, 
he should be encouraged to draw, first 
tracing, then imitating outlines. Later, the 
name of an object should be written under 
its picture, or, when possible, on the thing 
itself. The child will soon learn to asso- 
ciate the written form with the thing that it 
represents, and it will not be long before 
he will imitate the writing. The mother 
must bear in mind, however, that he sees 
the word as another kind of picture, with 
no idea of the separate characters of which 
it is composed. Every means that strength- 
ens the co-ordination of hand and eye 
helps to lay a foundation that will be of 
great use when he is ready to begin his 
more technical education. 

The deaf child should enter school as 
soon as he is old enough to be admitted. 
Every state provides one or more schools 
where deaf children are educated without 
expense to the parents. In many cities the 
public day schools include classes with 


special teachers for the instruction of chil- 
dren who are partially or entirely deaf. 
The loss of hearing carries with it no phy- 
sical dependence, and the well-educated 
deaf person, trained for some vocation, can 
easily earn his own living and contribute 
to the economic welfare of his com- 
munity. One of his greatest aids will be 
his ability to use and to understand 
speech; and, no matter how carefully he is 
taught in school, the extent to which he 
will employ oral language will depend 
largely upon his home. If his family do 
not expect him to speak, or if they are 
troubled or amused by his crude attempts 
in the early stages of learning, he will soon 
cease to try. The home must help the 
school, and in every way the child must 
be made to feel that he is a vital part of 
that home. But he must not be pampered 
and spoiled; he must not be exempted 
from any duty that he should perform: in 
every way he should be fitted and expected 
to take the part in family and community 
life that would ordinarily be his. 

While on a steamer a short time ago, the 
writer found herself seated beside a deaf 
girl. The young woman looked steadily 
out of the window, while her mother and 
two other ladies made her the subject of 
conversation. 

“Oh,” said the mother, “when she gets 
back to school she is a different girl, for 
then she is with people like herself. I 
think the deaf should always be kept to- 
gether.” 

What a tragedy of separation was there! 
And yet that mother had probably done 
her full duty as she had light to see it. 
Let us not do anything that will be the 
means of ostracizing those who are in no 
way fundamentally different from other 
human beings. To “keep together” any set 
of handicapped people is socially, eco- 
nomically, and morally wrong. We once 
heard an intelligent, wide-awake deaf man 
express his sentiments in this wise: 


“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate; 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 

And refuse to segregate.” 
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GETTING THE BOY TO READ 


BY HUBERT V. CORYELL 
Part I 


HAT am I going to do about John? 
\) \ I simply can’t get him to read a 
book.” 

It is a distracted mother talking to me; 
a mother voicing the trouble in the hearts 
of many other distracted mothers. I 
listen sympathetically, with an eager desire 
to help; for after all the habit of reading 
and enjoying wholesome books is one of 
the most important elements in the develop- 
ment of any human being. As an English 
teacher, I care more about getting a boy 
thoroughly introduced into Bookland than 
I do about teaching him all the grammar 
or rhetoric in the world. So I go into this 
mother’s problems with her eagerly. 

“What seems to be the trouble?” I ask. 

“I don’t know. I’m at my wit’s end. 
And I’ve tried so hard, too. I’ve bought 
him no end of splendid books. I’ve read 
to him when he was getting ready for bed 
at night. I often read to him in the day- 
time. He loves to listen, but he simply 
will not read to himself.” 

“How old is John?” I ask, for he is not 
yet one of my pupils. 

“Thirteen.” 

This is indeed surprising. Yet after all, 
it is but the extreme of what is not 
at all uncommon. Many boys of eleven 
or twelve are in exactly the same state of 
mind. 

“What kind of books have you offered 
him?” IT ask. 

“Oh, good books, nothing trashy. I do 
so want to see him grow up with a real 
taste for the best things.” 

This is a praiseworthy attitude, and one 
that I, a teacher of English, ought to be 
expected to laud. But the fact is that all 
too often I have seen just this idealism on 
the part of parents keep non-literary- 
minded boys out of Bookland. And I 
repeat that I care more about getting boys 
into Bookland than I do anything else in 
my branch of teaching. I feel a presenti- 


ment that I shall have to discourage 


literary idealism in this lady, if John is to 
learn to care for books, 

“Can you tell me the titles of some of 
the books which you have read recently 
with John?” I ask. 

“Yes, indeed. Let me see. We have 
just finished reading ‘Westward Ho!’ 
Before that we read ‘A Tale of Two 
Cities,’ and ‘Kenilworth’—that is the sort 
of book we read; standard things.” 

She speaks with justifiable pride in her 
selection. How shall I dare to question 
her judgment—I whose daily work it is 
to bring boys to a love of just such books? 
It will be a delicate task, yet it must be 
attempted, for obviously here lies the first 
clue to John’s trouble. 

“Does he enjoy these books?” I ask. 

“Immensely. You see I do practically 
all the reading. I know all the stories, and 
I’m able to skip the longest descriptions. 
He loves them when I read. But when I 
ask him to take a turn, or to read the book 
to himself, he just won’t.” 

There we have the crux of the matter: 
the boy has never acquired the feeling of 
mastery over the printed word, and he has 
never come in contact with a book of which 
the action is simple enough, continuous 
enough, and quick-moving enough to lure 
him on. He knows only masterpieces of 
many years’ standing, and though he likes 
them, he finds it simply torture to attempt 
wading through them. 

John’s mother must shelve her ideals for 
the time being. She must dig out some so- 
called second-rate books of the sort that 
bewitch the beginner. I tell her so. She 
stares at me with a mixture of amazement 
and helplessness on her face. 


“But I don’t know any such books,” she 


says, and I have a distinct feeling that by 
“such books” she means the nickel novels 


that she saw her brothers reading sur- § 


reptitiously when she was a little girl. 





But I don’t suggest the exploits of Jesse — 
James, or the deeds of Daring Dick Dare, 
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or the tales of Old Sleuth or Nick Carter. 
I might descend even that far if it were 
necessary. But it isn’t. There are hun- 
dreds of wholesome books which, while 
without much literary merit, are as harm- 
less as they are appealing. And of these 
hundreds there are scores that are to a 
certain extent really worth reading. We 
must find out what John’s leaning is and 
give him a real boys’ thriller that he can’t 
resist. 

“What are John’s chief interests outside 
of books?” I ask. 

“Animals,” is the prompt reply. “He 
would visit the zoo every day if I would let 
him. He is simply wild 
creatures.” 

“Then try him on ‘Monarch, the Big 
Bear, by Ernest Thompson Seton,” I sug- 
gest. “It is thrilling, yet true to life. And 
it is not too long.” 

John’s mother takes down the title con- 
scientiously, but with an almost audible 
sigh of regret at this desertion of her ideals. 

Two days later John is entered in the 
school where I teach, and begins coming to 
my classes. In the course of a week I ask 
him what he is reading. His face beams. 

“Monarch, the Big Bear,” he 


crazy about 


says. 


_ “Say, that’s a peach of a book, isn’t it?” 


I agree and casually tell him, as a matter 


_of interest, that there is another bear story 


by the same author, totally different and 
in some ways better, because it treats the 
bear from the bear’s point of view, not 
from the man’s point of view. We have a 
little talk and the boy notes the title, 
“Biography of a Grizzly.” A couple of 
weeks later he is asking for another sug- 
gestion. I recommend “Wild Animals | 
Have Known,” still by the same author. 
Again John is pleased. I switch him later 
to another writer of animal stories, Charles 
G. D. Roberts, by the way of “Red Fox.” 
By this time John has heard the other boys 
in the school talking about books which 
they are reading, and he needs no more 
advice from me. His problem is solved. 
He has learned the joy of reading. For a 
time he specialized on the animal stories 
that he loves, but he is already trying out 
other lines, and soon he will find his way 


hack to the very books that his mother so 
eagerly wants him to read. 


THE CAse or HENRY 


My experience in the case of John is 
typical of several. The details of the prob- 
lem may be different, but the solution fol- 
lows the same principles. I am thinking 
now of the case of Henry. He had led a 
rather sheltered life, and when I examined 
him, turned out to be a very poor reader. 
He explained this by saying, 

“T hate to read.” 

I asked him why. 

“Oh I don’t know,” he said. 
can’t seem to get interested.” 

“What are you reading?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “Mother gave me ‘Ivan- 
hoe’ for my birthday, and I’m trying to 
read that—but it’s awfully slow. I can’t 
seem to get into it.” 

To an admirer of Scott—and there are 
plenty of us—it seems like sacrilege to 
admit that the boy was right. But from his 
point of view he certainly was right. Boys 
for the most part read books for action— 
not necessarly physical action, but plot 


“T just 


action. They like the story to keep mov- 
ing. “But “Ivanhoe” does not keep mov- 


ing. Consider the opening pages describ- 
ing old England. They are fascinating to 


those of us who have learned something 
of the picturing power of books, and those 
who care for historical settings. But they 
are deadly dull for a boy who is looking 
for a hero with whom he can associate him- 
self in adventure. And similar deadly dull 
passages are sprinkled through the lot all 
too freely. 

The boy loses patience, casts the book 
aside, and is prejudiced against Scott from 
that time on. 

I suggested to this boy that he read, “The 
Flamingo Feather,” by Kirk Munroe. He 
came to me the next day with beaming face. 

“Mother bought me that book, ” he said, 
“and I think it’s wonderful.” 

When he had finished it, he asked me to 
recommend other books to him. But in the 
meantime he had bought another book by 
Kirk Munroe. He told me the name of it. 
‘“Campmates,” and I told him to go ahead 
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and read it. Then I recommended “Thepy; 
Jungle Book,” by Kipling, and he agreed 
to read it after he he had read “Camp44_ 
mates.” He was enthusiastic about both£*‘} 

: . : : mek 
So I offered him “Captains Courageous,”.” 
also by Kipling. But I withheld “Kim,”, ¢ 
advising the boy to wait until he was older 
before reading it. “The Call of the Wild” 
by Jack London was my next recommenda- 
tion. He complained that there were parts 
that he couldn’t understand, but he said he, 
liked the story immensely. I told him to 
skip those parts—they were the places 
where London philosophizes and psychol- 
ogizes about dog nature and wild nature 
and heredity. He followed my advice and 
declared that this was the best book of them 
all. “White Fang,” by London,’ 
caused him to revise his judgment: “White 
Fang” was the best book he had ever read. 
‘I switched to Stevenson and gave him 
“Treasure Island.” He was thrilled. Again 
his judgment had to be revised. I tried him 
on “The Black Arrow.” He was not so en- 
thusiastic, but confided to me that he really 
believed it was more worth-while than 
“Treasure Island.” Since then he has read 
“Robin Hood,” “Men of Iron,” and “Otto 
of the Silver Hand,” by Howard Pyle and 
“Lorna Doone” by Blackmore. I am just 
meditating the advisability of trying to 
switch him back to Scott by way of “The 
Talisman.” 


also 


BEGINNING ON KirnK MUNROE 


Now Kirk Munroe, whose books started 
this boy, is not to be compared with any 
of the other writers mentioned, as a stylist. 
But he knows the psychology of his boy 
readers. He knows what they crave in a 
story, and he gives it to them—almost every 
time. “The Flamingo Feather,” “Rick 
Dale,” “Canoemates,” “Dorymates,” “With 
Crockett and Bowie,” “Derrick Sterling,” 
“At War With Pontiac,” and others, are all 


alluring to the beginner. Moreover, in 


addition to the story, every one of them 
gives a fairly accurate picture of some 
time in history, some little-known section 
of the country, or some human occupation. 
The story carries, and the pictures stay. 
Kirk Munroe’s books are not masterpieces, 








e 

but they are not trash. They are whole. H 

lsome stepping-stones to books of greater Sc 
literary value. And the author who builds be 

the stepping-stones deserves a warm place wl 

in our hearts. to 
# | remember another boy whose gap be- be 
tween hate of books and love of books was Bc 

bridged by Joseph A. Altsheler. At ten, wl 

“though gifted with a fine mind and de- oe 
lighted at all times by the reading aloud — “T 

of his mother, he would not read to him. Bm 

self at all. An unregenerate uncle gave fee 

him Altsheler’s series dealing with the pio- in 

neer days. The Indian fighting caught me 

his interest, and he ploughed his way sl 

through one book after another until there ing 

were none left, and he had to trade with no 

another nephew of the same uncle for the | 

set dealing with the Civil War. His par- pe 

ents were pleased and yet troubled. They — be 


appealed to me as a teacher of English to # 
know what they ought to do. It was near 
the boy’s birthday, and I suggested an 
Indian story of a different type from those 
of Altsheler that had first captivated the 
boy. “With the Indians in the Rockies,” — 
by James Willard Schultz, discovered to 9 
him a new field. Eagerly he followed the > 













heroes, Thomas Fox and _ Pitamakan, — has 
through several other books. His parents. _ 
wanted to give him Cooper’s “Leather- his 
stocking Tales,” but I advised them to wait | 
until he was older. Henty was substituted. +e 
Then came Jules Verne’s “Mysterious Is- chi 
land,” then the sure-fire “Treasure Island.” # lea 
which again led to “Kidnapped” and “The F_ fus 
Black Arrow,” after which came books by the 
Howard Pyle, Kipling, and others already F Pe 
mentioned. The boy who had hated books f Wi 
was now in Bookland to stay, and it was F : 
Joseph A. Altsheler who had offered the F the 
helping hand which led him over Adventure F  °°©! 
Pass when he had turned away from the 


ordinary gates of entrance. 
One could find better literary style than” 
that of Altsheler. But, like Kirk Munroe,” 


he, too, knows how to capture the boys # \ 
attention where greater writers have failed. # ©” 
He deserves our gratitude. — 

There is still another type of boy, the gy P™ 
one who wants to read about boys very — Sor 
much like himself, if he is to read at all. #) &si 
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He must be offered, not “Tom Brown’s 
School-days” at first, but the works of Bar- 
bour, Arthur Stanwood Pier, and others 
who deal with the American school-boy of 
today. From these, perhaps, the boy can 
be led to read Aldrich’s “Story of a Bad 
Boy,” or Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer,” 
which may be followed by Kipling’s 
“Stalky and Co.,” and perhaps finally by 
“Tom Brown’s School-days.” The way 
may be long and roundabout, but if we 
, feed the boy what he can respond to imag- 

jnatively at first, regardless of its literary 
| ® merit, we can almost always lead him by 





; slow degrees around to the equally interest- 
: ing books of more lasting value. We must 
1 not hesitate to “stoop to conquer.” 

. All these illustrations taken from ex- 
m periences with boy readers, | am sure, can 
y be duplicated by similar experiences of 
0 

r 

. ° THE A BC 
e BY CARRIE TI 
le 

» - HILDREN when very young can be 
e : and should be taught to help in 
en the home. The child thus trained 
n = has a keener interest in, a greater love for, 
fs: and a more willing spirit toward work than 
. | his less fortunate, untrained neighbor. 

‘it 1 The mother who thus helps in this nec- 
d, | essary development is doing much for her 
Is. child and for herself as well. Children who 
» ® learn this lesson when young do not re- 
he | fuse to help when older grown. One of 
by the most pitiable conditions today is the 
dy | prevalent refusal of young people to be 
ks | Willing, energetic helpers in the home. 

— School, social and church life take all 
the | ‘their time and energy. These claims, they 
are # Seem to think, take precedence over all 


the | Others and they frequently act as though 
® illtreated if asked to help the parents, 
han § especially if that help necessitates the neg- 
Oe, lect or giving up of any outside interest. 
y's | | Mothers are usually responsible for this 
led. @ Condition. Their love for the children 
' causes them to think of their present hap- 
) piness rather than their future usefulness. 
| Sometimes they are busy, and it is much 
® easier to do the work themselves than to 









some one else who has dealt with girl 
readers. The moral is the same in either 
case: the first big job is to lure the young 
person into Bookland, and it must be done 
by getting the young person’s own point 
of view, feeding him the enticing literary 
food first, and then gradually presenting 
the better things until he himself begins to 
select the good book rather than the trash. 

I realize that this is not the kind of ad- 
vice that is expected from an English 
teacher. So in the next issue | am going 
to explain how I come to be giving it. 

(Continued.) 


Mr. Coryell has compiled a list of fifty-six of 
the books that are best liked by the boys of his 
school and which Mr. Coryell himself thinks are 
worth reading. A copy of this list will be sent 
for four cents in stamps to pay postage, by writing 
to Good Housekeeping, by whose courtesy this 
article is given to our readers. 


OF WORK 
AVIS URBAN 


teach the children. Then, too, disaster 
often follows the child’s blundering efforts, 
making more work and sometimes extra 
expense, for the mother. She must, how- 
ever, use judgment, and think of the future 
as well as the present. 

This training must be carefully done, 
never over-done, without nagging or scold- 
ing; by patience, love and kindness; never 
expecting that which is too dificult, but 
demanding the child’s best efforts; praising 
and censuring him wisely. 

As a teacher in both grades and high 
school, I have seen the results of incorrect 
home training. One of the greatest difhi- 
culties of the teacher is to get children to 
follow directions. These must be repeated 
over and over and over to those whose 
parents have not trained them from infancy 
to do just that which they were told and 
as they were told. Some, although ca- 
pable, do not assume responsibility; they 
shirk whenever possible, or think another 
way “just as good” and they cannot be 
depended upon. 

This training should be begun as early 
in the child’s life as possible. Just as soon 
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as he is able to walk and to understand the 
most simple things, it should be a part of 
each day’s routine, never as a lesson but 
incidentally in games as well as in work. 

The greatest desire of the little child is to 
“help Mother.” Foster it. If “squelched” 
or overworked in infancy, this desire is 
killed, but if rightly developed, it becomes 
a source of continual and growing use- 
fulness. 

Below are some of the methods which I, 
a mother, have used very successfully in 
the home. This training I began before 
the child was two years old. 

First.—I placed familiar objects such as 
cups, spoons and so forth, nearby and 
asked the child to bring an object to me. 
This I did for several days. It was glee- 
fully done “for Mother.” Even this re- 
quires wisdom, for a very interesting play 
must not be interrupted too soon. Then, 
later, instead of being asked to bring the 
object to me, he was told to place it else- 
where, but nearby, upon table, chair or floor. 

Second.—Two things alike were to be 
brought. This is not as easy as it may 
seem, for at first only one could be car- 
ried at atime. Thus he was taught to make 
two trips, and later to carry two at once. 

Third.—Two objects unalike, as spoon 
and cup,’ were used in the same way. Then 
only one of the two was to be moved, the 
other to remain untouched. Later, one 
was to be placed upon the table, the other 
upon a chair. Still later, both were to be 
carried at the same time but put in differ- 
ent places. 

Fourth.—More explicit directions were 
given as to the exact position and loca- 
tion of each. It took many months to 
accomplish this, and the best way was 


found in permitting the child to set the - 


table. For his convenience and my pocket- 
book, semi-porcelain and heavy tumblers 
were used. 

Fifth—The child was sent into another 
room for an object and was told exactly 
where to find it. This seemed best when 
dressing him, for he liked to get his own 
garments. Later he was told approxi- 
mately where to find them, and much later, 
was taught to look for those not easily 
found. This last lesson of course involves 
still more effort, in that the child must be 
taught to hunt but to leave things undis- 
turbed or in order. This lesson after ten 
years of discipline is still needed! 

Sixth—Distances grew greater, the num- 
ber of things sent for at the same time in- 
creased, directions were less explicit and 
a time limit was insisted upon. 

The mother-teacher must neither expect 
rapid progress nor grow impatient. Each 
step is an important one; little can be done 
at a time. She must never give up. The 
careful following of directions must be 
made necessary in everything. These tasks 
should be very small at first, growing from 
day to day until certain duties become a 
part of the daily routine and are accepted 
as a necessary requirement by the child. 
As he grows older they should not be les- 
sened, but more should be added until he 
is doing that which seems his part in the 
work of the home. 

I want to say to those who wish their 
children to do good work at school, to be 
pleasing, helpful companions in the home 
and elsewhere, to be successful in life, 
to be true men and women—train them 
from infancy to follow directions, to work 
and to be dependable. 


OCTOBER 


The garden still is green 

And green the trees around, 

But the winds are roaring overhead 
And branches strew the ground. 


And today on the garden pool 
Floated an autumn leaf; 
How rush the seasons, rush the years, 
And, oh, how life is brief! 
—Richard Watson Gilder. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE: ONE ASPECT OF EDUCATION FOR 
PARENTHOOD * 


BY ALMA L. BINZEL 
Part Il 


HE perverted notions, uncontrolled 
biological urges as well as conflicts 
between the latter and the restraints 

that society has placed in the way of ex- 
pression, account also for types of mis- 
conduct which at first glance seem quite 
unrelated to the sex—the love-life, of the 
individual. To those who are familiar 
with the work of Dr. Healy of Boston and 
others whose daily work brings them in 
contact with the misbehaving, this is no 
new idea. For many, periodic thieving 
relieves the tension of the internal conflict. 
These compulsion neuroses are definitely 


recognized by psychiatrists today as the 


basis of various anti-social acts. 

But time forbids the presentation of 
other types of mal-adapted behavior whose 
cases are psychic, whose nature is func- 
tional, in distinction from mal-adapted be- 
havior whose causes are physical and 
whose nature is organic. 

In summary, may I say that there is a 
rather general agreement today that mal- 
adjustments occur along three, possibly 
four chief lines: 

1. Mal-adjustment to authority. 

2. Mal-adjustment to reality. 

3. Mal-adjustment to the potential mate. 

4. Mal-adjustment to the Infinite. 

(By some psychiatrists, the fourth is 
combined with the first, since God as in- 
terpreted by many is an authority who asks, 
commands, and then rewards or punishes 
his children, human beings of all ages, as 
they obey or disobey Him.) 

If behavior mal-adjustments are mainly 
along these four lines and if they are in- 
dicative of incipient and pronounced 
mental ill health, then their opposites, ac- 
ceptable behavior adjustments, are indica- 
tive of mental health. 

Permit me to illustrate this positive 
aspect also as it concerns parents primarily. 


First to Authority. ~A mother with her 
three-year-old daughter sat next to me in 
a street car. Remembering that a new toy 
had been purchased the child asked pleas- 
antly, “Please mother, may I have my new 
toy?” The mother, in similar tones of 
pleasantness, replied, “No dear, that toy 
would make too large a noise and disturb 
the other passengers. At your Aunt Kate’s 
there is a big back yard. As soon as we 
are in it you may play with the toy.” The 
child’s response to this refusal, based upon 
the rights of fellow passengers to a fairly 
quiet trip, was not the one of the persistent 
teasing, whining and bellowing so fre- 
quently seen and heard when the parents 
answer is the arbitrary one of personal 
authority, “No, I don’t want you to have 
it.” Instead it was one of quiet acquies- 
cence to the reasonable refusal. 

Willing obedience to necessary laws of 
individual and social living is one indica- 
tion of mental health. With it the Editor 
of Life may be credited for he announced 
some several years ago that he “would obey 
and was obeying in private and in public 
the prohibition laws of his state and coun- 
try; that because he thought them badly 
formulated he would also privately and 
publicly work for their modification.” 

Second to Reality. As children, we all 
hoped for the fairies that would grant us 
our wishes. Fortunate are the children 
whose wishing, day-dreaming, phantasying, ~ 
are early associated with the concrete ways 
of achieving the longed-for objects, op- 
portunities, adventures, qualities, in health- 
ful social ways. 

John, a youngster of fourteen, had 
listened to glowing descriptions of jour- 
neys by other members of the household. 
“Tt seems to me,” said he, “that it’s my turn 
to take a trip. I’ve never been any distance 
from Chicago.” “Right you are,” said his 


* Address delivered at the Twenty-eighth Annual Convention of the National Congress of 
Parents and: Teachers, St. Paul, Minn., May 6, 1924. 
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father. “I'll help you plan to earn some 
of the money for a journey.” “Oh,” said 
the boy, “I mean to go like mother goes. 
She doesn’t earn any and yet she travels a 
great deal.” “Ah,” said the father, “therein 
you are mistaken. Mother earns half of all 
that we have. Her work as manager, buyer, 
cook, seamstress, nurse, etc., if done by out- 
siders, would mean an outlay of thousands 
of dollars every year. So when she travels 
she spends money she has earned. This, 
too, is possible for you.” John was thus 
brought face to face with two realities: one, 
ways of earning and saving toward a de- 
sired goal; two, the cash value of the ser- 
vices of an active wife and mother. With 
such “preaching” and its accompaniment 
of proper “practice” by the father there is 
little danger that John later will phantasy 
himself as the supporter of his wife and the 
only earner for his family. Rather will he 
vision himself and her as earners, spenders 
and savers upon whose sensible co-opera- 
tion individual and family success and 
safety are dependent. 

Third, to the Potential Mate. James is 
twelve years old. When he was five his 
mother answered sensibly and truthfully 
his first questions concerning the origin of 
life. Nature study experiences and books 
added their evidence that the universal fact 
of origins is that all new life comes from 
older life. When he entered junior high 
school he had his first contact with boys 
who had been less fortunate in their up- 
bringing. Fortunately there were no false 
modesties, no unconscious restraints be- 
tween him and his mother so he turned im- 
mediately to her for an explanation of the 
boys’ remarks and acts. 

She knew her biology, her sociology, 
her religion, so well that she was able to 
tell him frankly concerning the man’s 
function in inviting new life into existence; 
the safeguards that society, through its 
church and state laws, placed about this 
functioning in the interest of happy home 
life; told him that the form of this safe- 
guard is marriage, through which men and 
women who are mature enough and equal 
in other ways for the joys and responsi- 
bilities of having children may have them; 





that he himself was the expression of the 
love that existed between his father and 
mother and that in due time he might also 
have children as a pledge of love between 
himself and the woman whom he would 
marry; that the boys at school were not 
well taught and well trained, hence they 
were making mistakes. 

William is sixteen. For the first time his 
affections have been caught and held by a 
particular girl. No ridicule, teasing or 
frustrating of his attentions to Jane are 
permitted. His first love affair is being 
respected, protected, and enjoyed by his 
elders. The protection takes the form of 
chaperoned group-goings to . dancing, 
swimming, hiking, movie, and other parties. 
Jane’s father is at the wheel of a car that 
will hold eight of the young dancers as 
they go to and from the dance. William’s 
mother enjoys watching them on the sandy 
shore and in the water of a near-by lake; 
other parents “love” to give movie parties 
when something worth while comes to the 
city; one mother is quite a hiker. Wil- 
liam’s and Jane’s love affair is an expres- 
sion of the fourth stage of their developing 
love-lives (interest in the opposite sex), 
under conditions that make for normal and 
happy experiences instead of disasters. 
Parental jealousies of the outgoing love 
interest of these adolescents is lacking, 
hence the promotion of affairs in which 
William and Jane with others can 
participate. 

Fourth, to the Infinite. In these days of 
religious controversy between the funda- 
mentalists and the modernists, I do not 
propose to take up the issues they discuss. 
The most that I will attempt is to raise 
certain questions concerning the usual in- 
terpretation of God to young children that 
may account for the establishment of 
mental mechanisms which in exaggerated 
form are found in mal-adapted persons. 

Take the mental mechanism of projec- 
tion: placing on something outside of our- 
selves the full responsibility for our be- 
havior. 

The commonest first prayer of childhood 
is: “God bless papa and mamma and make 
me a good child.” A girl in New York 
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saw great possibilities in this so she soon 
added “and make Rosie a good miaid” and 
then “and Teddy a good Teddy bear.” 

A Chicago boy attached, “And, oh God, 
please stop my father from yelling so over 
the telephone.” 

H. G. Wells, you may recall, narrated an 
interview between Peter and God. Peter 
participated in the recent war; he was in- 
jured. While in a delirium, he appeared 
before the All-wise, All-powerful, charging 
him with the responsibility of letting the 
world get into the horrible: mess. God 
listened very patiently and then quietly 
asked one pertinent question of Peter, 
symbolic of all who are taught to pray 
“and make me a good child”—God asked 
this question, “Why don’t you exert your- 
self?” Placing responsibility on forces 
and persons outside of self leads to in- 
eficiency, self-pity, dependence, unhappi- 
ness and in extreme degree is common in 
some insanities. 

Were there time, the interpretation of 
God and Jesus as spies to discover, police- 
men to arrest, juries to convict, judges to 
sentence, and executioners to inflict punish- 
ment on tiny children for some of the 
natural mistakes: in behavior incident to 
growing up, would all be criticised as con- 
tributing to fearful feelings of sin and 
guilt that are morbid and unhealthy. 

Likewise might we scrutinize the com- 
mon reply “God” to the child’s question, 
“Who made this?” Not long ago a boy 
quizzed a parent concerning the source of 
many things. Just what the basis was of 
her crediting man with some and God with 
other things I do not know. I was in- 
terested in learning that when the question- 
ing ceased the boy drew a conclusion. It 
was this, “It seems to me God must be very 
lazy to let man make so many more things 
than He, when He is so all powerful. 


Does God make us good? Is. it Satan 
that leads us into evil? Do God and Jesus 
watch and punish immediately and overtly 
the breakers of laws, physical and social? 
Does God make and send babies? Does he 
plant wild flowers while man places the 
seeds and the bulbs that give us our culti- 
vated flowers? Does He answer our 
prayers with sunny weather for our picnic 
days and rainy ones when our crops are 
in danger? Does He send the devastating 
floods and forest fires to punish the world 
fox its wickednesses? Does He teach men 
to invent the deadly ways of modern war- 
fare? 

Or has He given once and for all time 
to man the growing capacities for facing 
the facts of human life in all the beauty of 
their possible developments and in all the 
ugliness of their mal-developments? And 
along with this has He placed upon man 
the responsibility of choosing between the 
two so as to make of this earth a new 
heaven worthy of those who are made in 
His image? If yes, then the first inter- 
pretation of God by parents to children 
is of fundamental significance to their 
gradual adjustment to Him in a healthy 
way. 

Those who practice psychiatry, psycho- 
analysis, mental hygiene, synthetic psy- 
chology, deal in thé reconstruction of 
young and old whose conduct is shot 
through with unhappiness, inefficiency, 
nervous breakdowns or anti-social acts. 

The causes of such mal-adjusted con- 
duct lie in the individual’s failure to 
adapt himself to authority, to reality, to- 
the potential mate and to the Infinite. 

Many failures could be prevented by the 
application of mental hygiene knowledge 
in the rearing of children in the home. 
That is why mental hygiene is one vital 
aspect of education for parenthood. 








“One of the curses of education is the idea that the doing of a 
particular piece of work is the important thing. But itis not. The creat- 
ing of a permanent interest in the subject is the important thing. 


—-J. Mace Andress. 
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AROUSING COMMUNITY INTEREST IN CHILDREN’S READING 


NATIONAL Book WEEK PLANS 
BY MARION HUMBLE 


ROM November 9th to 15th the sixth 
F siiterer Book Week will be held. 

This co-operative educational move- 
ment has grown from the efforts of a small 
Book Week Committee, formed in 1919 by 
enthusiastic representatives of the American 
Library Association, Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, the American Booksellers’ Associa- 
tion and several book publishers, all of 
whom felt there was need for some 
dramatic presenta- 
tion to the public of 
the importance of 
boys’ and girls’ 
reading. 

Each year more 
and more cities have 
made Book Week 
a real community 
event, supported not 
alone by the local 
library, bookstores 
and schools, but also 
by the churches, 
clubs, welfare or- 
ganizations, motion 
picture theaters, and 
newspapers. 

In many towns 
the Parent-Teacher 
Associations have 
been leaders in the 
Book Week pro- 


gram. To insure a 


successful celebra- Courtesy of The National Association of Book Publishers 
The 1924 “Book Week’ Poster 


tion of the Week, a 
committee should 
be formed early in the fall, with representa- 
tives of every important group in the town. 
This committee should plan for exhibits 
of children’s books at the library and 
bookstores and for special assemblies, con- 
tests and distribution of book lists in the 
schools during the Week, November 9th to 
15th. Clubs should be urged to plan pro- 
grams with talks on children’s reading 


- «and to have loan exhibits of books. 








Book displays should include a variety 
of editions to suit many tastes and purses. 
Bookcases made in manual training 
classes, bookplates and posters designed 
by school children and prize essays on 
books add interest to Book Week exhibits. 
A Boy Scout’s bookshelf, a library for a 
girl’s room, a group of books on child care 
and guides to children’s reading for 
parents, toy books for little children, a 
high school boy’s 
library, may be ex- 
hibited. 

The Book Week 
Committee should 
suggest that 
churches have ser- 
mons on boys’ and 
girls’ reading on 
November 9th, and 
books should be 
featured in the Sun- 
day Schools on that 
day. 

Last year in 
Dallas, Texas, 4000 
school children 
chose their favorite 
books in a contest 
conducted by the 
Times-Herald and 
the local bookstores 
exhibited many of 
these books. The 
newspapers will be 
strong allies of the 
Book Week Com- 
mittee, if they are kept informed about the 
progress of Book Week plans and the fea- 
tures of the community program. 

More than 3500 towns took part in Book 
Week in 1923 and many unusual ideas 
were successfully worked out. 

In Los Angeles an “Earn-a-Book” cam- 
paign was carried on. The Children’s 
Book Store, working closely with the 
Parent-Teacher Associations, churches 
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and the library, gave prizes through schools. 
Three thousand children earned money for 
books and visited library and book store 
One 
of the banks co-operated by furnishing a 
small savings bank in the shape of a vol- 
ume. 

The Woman’s Club in Evanston, Illinois, 
and the bookstores, prepared a list of 100 
books, “From Nursery Rhyme to High 
School Time” of which 10,000 copies were 
sent to school children. 

Girl Scouts assisted in taking the votes 
cast in the Lawson McGlee Library, Knox- 
ville, for “favorite books.” 
The library reported a hundred per cent 
increase in circulation during Children’s 
Book Week. 

The main library rotunda in Milwaukee 
was the scene of a children’s book ex- 
hibit. A pageant of school children in 
book characters, talks broadcasted from 
the local radio station, and 


exhibits before making a selection. 


Tennessee, 


distribution 
of book lists in the churches were features 
planned by the library. 

W. B. Read and Co., of Bloomington, 
Illinois, loaned books and posters for dis- 
play in the schools and at the Parent- 
Teacher Association meeting in connection 
with book talks. Local newspapers pub- 
lished lists of children’s books read by 
prominent citizens when they were ten 
years old. 

Rotary, and other clubs gave 
prizes of books to school children in New 
Brunswick, N. J., for bookplate and poster 
designs. 

The Seattle Mothers’ Congress Circle 
gave a luncheon at the close of Children’s 
Book Week, in honor of the sixteen chil- 
dren’s librarians of the city, to whom the 
Congress expressed appreciation of their 
guidance in their children’s reading. 

The Better Films 
Birmingham, Alabama, gave prizes for the 
best essays on the book films shown at 
motion picture theaters during the Week. 


Lions 


Association in 


GUIDANCE IN CHILDREN’S Books 
There are a number of books which are 
helpful guides to those who wish to gain 
a knowledge of children’s books and to 





learn how a love of reading may be en- 
couraged. They are useful the year round 
as well as in preparations made for Book 
Week Celebrations. Among the better 
known books on this subject are “Roads 
to Childhood,” by Anne Carroll Moore, 
Doran, 1920; “New Roads to Childhood,” 
by Anne Carroll Moore, 1923, Doran; 
‘Literature for Children,” by Orton Lowe, 
1914, Maemillan; “The Children’s Read- 
ing,” by Frances J. Olcott, 1912, Houghton 
Mifflin; “A Century of Children’s Books,” 
by Florence V. Barry, 1923, Doran; 
“What Shall We Read to the Children?” 
by Clara W. Hunt, 1915, Houghton Mifflin. 
At the end of this article are listed a 
number of useful printed booklists, which 
may be consulted at the public library or 
ordered directly from the organizations 
which publish them. 


PosTeRS AND PusLiciry MATERIAL 


The National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, under whose auspices Book Week 
is held, has prepared posters and 
pamphlets for distribution to clubs, 
schools, bookstores and public libraries. 
The material listed below will be sent on 
request by them; address 334 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Posters 

“More Books in the Home,” Jessie Will- 
cox Smith design in four colors, used in 
Book Week last year. 14 inches by 21 
inches. Free, one to a school. 

Card miniatures of poster, 
blank, $ .75 a hundred. 

Stickers, miniature of poster, 3 inches by 
134, inches. Free. 

Motion picture slides, with imprint. 
$.50. 

“Let’s Read Together,” poster 14 inches 
by 21 inches. Free, one to a school. 

Card miniatures, reverse blank, $. 75 a 


hundred. 


reverse 


Motion picture slides, with imprint 
$ .50. 
Circulars 

“Suggestions for Communities.” Free. 


“Book Week Projects,” for teachers. 
Free. 
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“Club Programs for Book Week, sug- 
gestions for women’s clubs, parent-teacher 
associations, and study clubs. 

List of recent magazine articles on 
young people’s reading. 


Free. 


Free. 


Some Userut Printep Lists or Books 


(Order directly from the organizations 
which publish these. ) 

Gifts for Children’s Book-Shelves; a list 
of books compiled by the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section, American Library 
Association, 1923. 100 
copies, $2.00. American Library Asso- 
ciation, 78 E. Washington St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A Shelf of Books for a One-Room School, 
1922. 100 copies $1.00. 
Library Association. 

The Book-Shelf for Boys and Girls; a list 
of books selected by Clara W. Hunt, 
superintendent of children’s work, 
Brooklyn Public Library, Ruth G. Hop- 
kins, Librarian of the Polytechnic Pre- 
paratory School, Brooklyn, and Franklin 
K. Mathiews, Librarian of the Boy Scouts 
of America, 1924. 10 cents each, 100 
copies $6.00, R. R. Bowker Co., 62 W. 
45th St., New York City. 

Graded List of Books for Children; com- 
piled by the Elementary School Com- 
mittee of the Library Department of 
the National Education 


3 cents each, 


American 


Association, 


THE SCHOOL 


BY FRANCES 


HE lunch pail and its contents are 
always a problem to the mother of 
the child who lives too far from the 
school to return for a luncheon at home. 
And too often these same cold “contents” 
are the direct explanation of the mental 
tiredness and inattention of the child which 
result in his inability to keep up with his 
classmates. 
One rural community in the state of 
Washington boasts an excellent solution to 
the problem. The superintendent of 


Library As- 


1922. $1.25. American 
sociation. 

Graded List of Stories to Tell or Read 
Aloud; comp. by Harriot E. Hassler 
and Carrie E. Scott, 1923. 
American Library Association. 

Books to Grow On. 1922. 10 cents each. 
Public Library, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Books for Boys. Rotary Club list of 
books for boys from 4 to 16, grouped 
according to years. Selected for Rotary 
Club of New York by Myron T. Scudder, 
James Roe, and John Martin. Eight 
copies $ .25; 100, $1.00; 500, $3.00. 
American Library Association. 

Two Hundred Books for a Model Home 
Library. 1923. Postage. Better Homes, 
Inc., 1653 Pennsylvania Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

One Hundred Worth-While Books. A 
list based on the opinion of 96 men and 
women as to their favorite volumes, 
“books that have been read, reread and 
remembered longest.” Compiled by A. 
Horton, Spokane, Wash. Eight Copies, 
$ .25; 100, $ .90; 500, $2.50. Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

“Thirty World Heroes” “Twenty Good 
Books for Parents,” “Reading List for 
Boys,” “Reading List for Girls,” “Poet- 
ical Literature for Boys and Girls,” and 
other lists of books published by the 
Home Education Division, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Free. 


HOT LUNCH 


CARDWELL 


schools and the home economics teacher 


are directly responsible for the idea and 
the pupils and the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
have been a corps of efficient co- 
workers. 

The young woman superintendent found 
by investigation that fifteen children 
brought lunches to school all the time, and 
that during the bad weather as many as 
thirty stayed to lunch. With the help of 
the home economics teacher she worked 
out a list of suitable hot dishes and fig- 


tion 


35 cents. . 
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ured the cost to average three cents for 
each child. 

These two young women then asked to 
have the next Parent-Teacher Association 
meeting given over to a discussion of their 
plan, and sent out notices by the children 
asking all parents to make a special effort 
to be present on that evening. To those 
assembled they explained their idea; that 
the children bring sandwiches in their 
pails and eat one hot dish cooked at the 
school, this hot dish to be furnished by the 
parents of the children. At the same time 
the home economics teacher presented a 
long list of easily prepared sandwiches as 
well as especially nutritious ones that the 
mothers might make. The whole idea was 
accepted with enthusiasm and put into prac- 
tice at once. 

Three high school girls who remained 
during the noon hour were put in charge 
of the work under the supervision of the 
home economics teacher. ‘These girls 
earned extra credits in their home eco- 
nomics course for this work. One girl was 
appointed bookkeeper. It was her duty 
to weigh and place a value, according to 
the local price, upon the vegetables and 
other foods brought in. This value en- 
titled the donor’s child to a certain num- 
ber of meals, and he was given a meal 
ticket to be punched each day. Fathers of 
families having more than one child in 
school, frequently brought to the school 
whole sacks of potatoes or winter turnips 
or onions. 

The menu for the week was completed 
and posted on the blackboard the pre- 
ceding Friday and each child was asked 
to copy it and carry it home to his mother. 
This enabled her to plan sandwiches to 
suit the hot dish or to send extra butter 
in the lunch box when there was baked 
potato. 

From day to day volunteers were asked 
to bring such things as small amounts of 


milk or butter, and occasionally a list of 


things soon to be needed was read so that 
each child might choose what he could best 
bring. 

Not only did the actual feeding work out 
better but it taught several good lessons. 





Pupils learned that there was a value on 
food, and how to help plan those meals. 
They also learned to eat foods that they 
would not eat at home, for the sight of 
so many other children eating a dish with 
apparent relish overcame their notions of 
dislike. Personal table manners was an- 
other item not neglected. The children all 
sat down at the same time and waited until 
all were finished before leaving the table. 
Any exceptional rudeness at the table was 
corrected afterward in a private talk with 
the child. 

For the hot dish, each child brought his 
own plate, cup and spoon at the beginning 
of the year. Some of the parents pre- 
ferred paying for the dish rather than con- 
tributing food, and this enabled the cooks 
to buy such things as cocoa, butter, and 
various small ingredients. 

Perhaps the most popular dish was hot 
cocoa, and next came vegetable soup. Co- 
coa was served once a week and a soup 
twice a week. On the other two school 
days some vegetable was used. Especially 
adaptable to this plan are dishes of this 
sort: bean soup, creole soup, home-canned 
tomato soup, and a thick vegetable soup, 
escalloped cabbage, creamed carrots, 
mashed and baked potatoes, creamed 
onions, mashed turnips, buttered beets, 
rutabagas and winter squash. 

A list of sandwiches suggested to the 
mothers included: Nut bread or oatmeal 
bread and butter, nut and mayonnaise, egg 
and boiled salad dressing, peanut butter 
mixed with a bit of grated carrot, deviled 
ham or other meat ground and mixed with 
pickle or dressing, salmon, olive and cheese 
paste, sardine, cottage cheese mixed with 
pickles and olives, and a mixture of raisins, 
nuts and lemon juice together with a boiled 
dressing. 

These sandwiches, with the one hot dish 
each day, have proved a success in this 
community. The children are as pleased as 
are the parents of children who used to 
complain of headaches and other ailments; 
and the teachers are twice blessed, for their 
charges not only do better school work 


but are well occupied during the nooa 
hour. 
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TAKING DOWN THE WALL 


BY MABEL MAXWELL JONES 


Eprror’s Note.—This is the first of a series of six articles on Illiteracy prepared for CHILD- 
WELFARE Macazine by Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, Chairman of the new Committee on Illiteracy 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Mrs. Jones wishes to acknowledge her very great indebtedness for much of the material 
in this and succeeding articles to Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, Chairman of the Illiteracy Com- 
mission of the National Education Association, who has consented to serve as Advisory Chair- 


man of Illiteracy for the Congress. 


of the vital problems before the Ameri- 

can public to be solved. The IIlit- 
eracy Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association has been working on this 
problem for the past six years, having in 
most instances to arouse effort rather than 
finding effort already started and function- 
ing. This is pioneer work—a field of 
education opened up only thirteen years 
ago—and still one where trails must be 
blazed, literature created and system and 
organization effected. 

Wishing to make a definite contribution 
to this great crusade, which has for its 
slogan—NO ILLITERACY IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN 1930—the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers recently 
created a Committee on Illiteracy, having 
in view the following objectives: 

First. Co-operation with all other organ- 
izations working to reduce illiteracy. 

Second. Publicity, to inform and inspire 
our members. 

Third. Supplying State Presidents with 
information and statistics as to their re- 
spective states. 

Fourth. Supplying State Chairmen with 
statistics and detailed suggestions for local 
work looking toward the organization of a 
certain number of classes for teaching 
illiterates. 

Fifth. Preparation of a leaflet for local 
use. 
Sixth. Preparation of an exhibit for the 
National Convention showing work accom- 


plished. 


| Ee today is recognized as one 


Waar Is ILuireracy? 

The term “illiteracy” has been much 
misunderstood by the average citizen, and 
many and amusing have been the replies 
made to the query, “What is an illiterate?” 





Illiterates themselves were found to be 
ignorant of the term that described their 
blighted condition, receiving it often with 
resentment, thinking it meant idiocy or im- 
becility. Illiteracy conditions, too, have 
been little understood, prominent men hav- 
ing no idea of the extent of the blot on 
their respective states. That a great nation 
could have nearly 5,000,000 people blind 
to the printed page, unable to sign their 
names, to enter any gainful occupation 
that required the simplest elementary edu- 
cation, to vote intelligently, to write to 
loved ones, to read the Bible—that 5,000,- 
000 could be so sadly deprived and be 
rendered so helpless to co-operate with 
any movement for community, state or na- 
tional betterment, and that the rest of the 
nation, or so large a part of it, can look on 
in such total ignorance of the blight that 
afflicts it, seems a sad commentary, if not 
an actual disgrace. 

The standard of illiteracy is fixed by the 
Federal Census Bureau, and by that stand- 
ard the state must be judged, its illiterate 
citizens listed, its illiteracy conditions an- 
nounced. The standard is simple enough. 
It is merely that one shall be able to 
write. The record is made on the con- 
fession of the individual without proof or 
test of any sort, which gives every oppor- 


tunity for concealment and leaves the rec- . 


ord incomplete. 


History OF THE ILLITERACY CRUSADE 

The illiteracy crusade had its origin in 
Rowan County, Kentucky, in September, 
1911. There were 1,152 men and women 
in this county who could not read and 
write. Several of them would come to Mrs. 
Cora Wilson Stewart, then superintendent 
of the county schools, to have their letters 
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read and answered. Mrs. Stewart thought 
that she was doing them a kindness, but in 
her book, “Moonlight Schools,” she says: 
“I ought, instead, to have been teaching 
them to read and write.” Three of the 
county's illiterates made an appeal. which 
resulted in Mrs. Stewart consecrating her 
life and splendid talents to the reduction 
of illiteracy. These were as follows: 
Jane McGlothlin was an aged mountain 
woman whose children had all -grown up 
without education, save one daughter, who 
had secured a limited education and had 
gone away to Chicago. There she engaged 
in a small business: She wrote to her 
mother frequently and supplied her needs. 
None of these letters could Jane McGloth- 
lin read, so she took them over the moun- 
tain seven miles to Mrs. Stewart to deci- 


store and bought a “speller” and pondered 
over it at night, and from this had learned 
to read haltingly and to form script let- 
ters, all this within six weeks’ time. She 
sat down after telling her story and wrote 
her first letter to her daughter, with some 
direction from her friend, the county su- 
perintendent. A few days later a middle- 
aged man came into the office, and when 
he was offered some books, declared that 
he could not read or write. With tears in 
his eyes he added these pathetic words, “I 
would give twenty years of my life if I 
could.” .. .Then a young man made his 
appeal. It was at a rural school entertain- 
ment where he sang a ballad of his own 
composition, or largely so. When asked 
to write it for publication, he said, sadly, 
“TI can’t read or write. I’ve thought of a 
pher them for her. Once she was absent hundred that was better’n that, but I'd fer- 


from the county seat for six weeks, and_ git em before anybody come along to set 
when she came in announced that she had ’em down.” 


“larned to read and write.” When ques- 
tioned, she stated that she had “jist felt 
like thar was a wall twixt Jane” and her 
| all the time. She had gone to a country 





These three incidents may be taken as the 
call of three different classes: the illiterate 
mothers who are separated from their 
loved ones, middle-aged men shut out from 








A Moonlight School in Kentucky 
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the world of books and newspapers, and 
young men and women who are cut off 
from usefulness and happiness. Since 
the day-schools were crowded and they 
could not be admitted there, it was decided 
to open school for them in all the school- 
houses of the county at night, on moon- 
light evenings when travel was possible 
over the mountain trails. The teachers 
were the ones who really solved the prob- 
lem. They volunteered to teach at night, 
and to visit all the illiterates and some 
who were not completely illiterate, and in- 
vite them to come. 

Instead of the straggling few expected 
to accept this invitation, twelve hundred 
came rushing out to school the first 
evening, one of them being a woman 
eighty-six years of age! They bent over 
their books with eagerness, and when the 
second session started, 
bringing others with them. 

The movement spread to other counties 
and to the cities, and the Governor asked 
the Legislature to create an Illiteracy Com- 
mission. It was the first in history. A 
number of states followed the example. 
Other states took up the movement under 
their State Departments of Education or 
other auspices, and now almost every state 
is doing something for its illiterates, while 
twelve years ago no one thought that adult 
illiteracy could ever be wiped out of a 
county or district. Many states have 
enacted laws beneficial to adult illiterates, 
whereas a few years ago not a line of leg- 
islation referring to them could be found. 

Many of the nation’s leading organiza- 
tions are engaged in fighting illiteracy, 
the National Education Association, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
American Legion, the National Council of 
Education, the League of Women Voters, 
and others. The United States Bureau of 
Education is active in the fight, and both 
Dr. P. P. Claxton, the former Commis- 
sioner, and Dr. John J. Tigert, the present 
Commissioner of Education, have declared 
that illiteracy is a menace and must be 
wiped out. 

Forward! March! Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations! Let us enter the fray in the spirit 


they returned, 





voiced by California: “Take the ‘il’ out of 
illiteracy!” 


SUGGESTIONS TO STATE CHAIRMEN 

First. Co-operation with all other or- 
ganizations in the state interested in illit- 
eracy. (Immediate contact with State Su- 
perintendent of Education and Illiteracy 
Commission, if one exists in your state. ) 

Second. Publicity through local news- 
papers, magazines, bulletins, etc., to ac- 
quaint your membership with the the situa- 
tion—what has been done, what is being 
done, what the situation really is. If pos- 
sible, have statistics for your state mimeo- 
graphed and broadcasted through local 
Parent-Teacher Associations. 

Third. Carry relief through school and 
individual help. Secure definite and 
active organization, by local associations, 
of classes for illiterates, Campaign through 
the schools. Teachers can ascertain where 
there are illiterates in families by asking 
pupils: “How many have a newspaper in 
the home? How many have reading 
aloud? If not, why?”. Secure volunteer 
teachers. 

Fourth. Give teachers ammunition. Pro- 
vide supplies (books, tablets, etc.). For 
sets of material address Kentucky Illiteracy 
Commission, Frankfort, Ky. 

Fifth. Make an estimate of the number 
of classes you will undertake to form and 
conduct in your state (based upon the 
number of illiterates and the number of 
Parent-Teacher Associations in your state). 

Sixth. Bring or send to our next Na- 
tional Convention an exhibit—specimens 
of first efforts to write and letters written 
at close of class instruction, pictures, ete. 

If we, as an organization, are to do our 
“bit” in wiping out illiteracy in this coun- 
try, your state must have its part in the 
work. Horace Mann said, “Each of these 
millions, with a fitting education, is 
capable of adding something to the sum 
of human happiness and of subtracting 
something from the sum of human misery, 


and many great souls amongst them there — 


are who may become instrumental for 


turning the course of nations, as the waters — 


of rivers are turned.” 
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Department of the National Education Association 


TEACHING THE WISE USE OF LEISURE 
BY JOY ELMER MORGAN 
Editor of the Journal of the National Educational Association 


xe Rie Be SR BO BS OS BS BE SS 


O OUR forefathers of Revolutionary 
days who manufactured within the 
family circle most of the things they 
used, the title of this article would have a 
curious and puzzling sound. But invent- 
ors like Thomas A. Edison state that the 
time is fast approaching when men, by 
working four hours daily, will be able to 
produce all the common necessities re- 
quired by present standards. Students of 
social problems have long recognized the 
educational significance of increasing 
leisure. It appears that leisure is coming 
to large numbers of our people faster than 
we are able to set up right standards for its 
use. 

Leisure, like gunpowder, is a form of 
power which may be used for good or evil 
purposes. The Committee of the National 
Education Association which analyzed the 
problems of our life in its attempt to sug- 
gest education which would prepare men 
and women to meet those problems, in- 
cluded the wise use of leisure along with 
health, mastery of the common branches, 
worthy home membership, ethical charac- 
ter, good citizenship, and vocational efh- 
ciency, as one of the foundation stones 
upon which successful and satisfactory liv- 
ing must rest. 

To teach the wise use of leisure it is 
necessary to get down to the basic and per- 
manent values in human life. Perhaps 
not much can be done with the present 
generation of adults whose sense of values 
and habits are largely fixed. Certain it is 
that many of our adult leisure activities 
are futile and blind where they might be 
purposeful, are harmful and enervating 
where they might at least be harmless, or 
are viciously and selfishly individualistic 
where they might well be in harmony with 





the larger happiness and well-being of 
those around us. The problem of educat- 
ing children for leisure is made more diffi- 
cult by the example of older persons. The 
child sees them go to picture shows and 
thinks he, too, must go, without thought as 
to the kind or quality of the show or the 
possibility that his time should be given 
to school studies or play in the open. The 
automobile has brought the habit of mere 
driving for the sake of being on the move 
without. any consideration as to whether 
any human end is served by the act. Read- 
ing endless continued stories and fiction of 
doubtful value’ occupies millions of our 
people who might with profit use their time 
and eyesight for better ends. Everywhere 
are grown men and women, frequently of 
considerable education and _ intelligence, 
using leisure in an indifferent way. With 
their example before the children, the 
schools and thoughtful parents have a task 
of double difficulty. 

Leisure is often given a value in life 
that will not stand the test of analysis. 
Perhaps a majority of people are working 
and looking forward and even praying for 
the time when leisure will be theirs. They 
are working beyond their strength, looking 
forward to later leisure. They are hoard- 
ing money that should be spent now to 
build life, in the hope that later they will 
not have to work. In far too many cases 
they are sacrificing ideals and opportunities 
to gain gold and ever more gold, in a 
dream of earlier leisure. All this,. little 
knowing that for a healthy, normal human 
being a reasonable load of work and re- 
svonsibility is one of the greatest of life’s 
blessings, to be treasured and planned for 
as one of the springs of our happiness, to 
be safeguarded as long as life shall last. 
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Of course, it is worthy for anyone to work 
for a day when he shall be independent, 
when he shall be able to spend his life 
and serve under conditions that are more 
agreeable or healthful, or in line with 
creative talent which has no commercial 
value. But that is a far different thing from 
the mere desire for freedom without plan 
or purpose as to how the new-found free- 
dom shall be used. 

To develop in children right ideals and 
values in the matter of leisure is certainly 
a school task and a home task, to be faced 
thoughtfully during the habit-forming 
years. Of the seven educational objec- 
tives this one lends itself least to the de- 
sire for uniformity and standardization. 
Every child should be equipped with cer- 
tain habits of using leisure that are worth 
while. He should be taught to form pur- 
poses that will carry along throughout the 
years, to think of things that he would like 
to do and to make plans for doing them 
as time affords—books to be read, experi- 
ments to be made, organizations to be 
shared, tastes to be developed and enriched 
—always with the thought that leisure is a 
precious heritage to be used as a means of 
rounding out one’s greatest happiness and 
usefulness, as a time when one may be 
himself in a larger sense than many of our 
modern occupations allow. 

The aim of leisure which people need 
for their own well-being varies * widely 
with such factors as health, family situa- 
tion, and the nature of their work. Those 
who are so fortunate as to be engaged in 
work which is primarily creative and 
varied, feel the need of leisure hardly at 
all. Our Thomas A. Edisons and Henry 
Fords are prodigious workers while under 
the spell or fascination of a new idea or 


discovery. The men who work at auto- 
matic machines with small, monotonous, 
repetitive activities need shorter hours of 
work and more leisure to obtain the variety 
of physical exercise, intellectual stimulus, 
and social intercourse which health, men- 
tal development, and the normal develop- 
ment of social relationships require. 

It is the great increase in machinefacture 
and high mechanical specialization that 
combines with the development of power 
to give us our increasing leisure. The very 
forces, therefore, that create leisure for the 
great masses of mankind, who in not re- 
mote times were slaves or serfs, demand a 
use of leisure which will offset and correct 
in a measure the evils of monotonous, 
machine-like labor. People vary widely 
in their desire for physical activity, mental 
stimulus, and human _ companionship. 
What parents and teachers can do is to 
guide children as they plan their lives, to 
balance the vocational activities with 
leisure activities, which will bring into use 
powers and interests that the vocation 
would allow to atrophy. Thus can be as- 
sured all-around development for the 
masses of our people. 

If Edison’s prophecy of the four-hour- 
day is true, think of the advantages that 
could be brought to the great masses of 
mankind if as much as two of the remain- 
ing hours could be focussed upon such 
problems as better government, the devel- 
opment of our landscapes, the beautifying 
of our cities, and types of social inter- 
course which will help us better to under- 
stand each other and to work together, so 
that the great national, social, and class 
divisions which sometimes threaten would 
melt away under the larger bond of com- 
mon understanding and fellowship. 





defeats as well as war. 
came general in the United States. 





The situation on the highways, due to the ranid develonment of 
motor transportation, is approaching its peak of difficulty. It is esti- 
mated that there are 15,000,000 motor vehicles of all tvnes and ages in 
use at the present time. and the fatalities for 1923 are already estimated 
at 15,000, with 1,700,000 to be iniured. 
these are the casualties of 17,150,000 troops in the field! 
The auto has cost 100,000 lives since its use be- 


Translated into terms of war, 
Peace has her 
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PUBLIC-SAFETY CAMPAIGNS 


By special permission from “The Travelers’ Standard” 


HE war against accidents is a never- 
ending one, and good results can be 
obtained only by employing skilful 
tactics and keeping up the fight continu- 
ally. Every once in a while a community 
(usually a city or a state) delivers a sur- 
prise attack in the form of a “Safety Week” 
or “Safety Day,” when by conceritrated ef- 
fort an attempt is made to save as many 
lives and limbs as possible. 
battles of this kind 
waged, and the results have been judged 
by comparing the number of casualties 
that occurred during the safety attack with 
the number shown by the records of the 


Many suc- 


cessful have been 


corresponding period of a previous year, 
when no special effort was being made to 
prevent accidents. We have had a number 
of requests for information as to how these 
safety drives are conducted, and it will 
therefore be appropriate to outline some 
of the methods that have proved effective. 


LEADERSHIP 


To begin with, it is essential to the suc- 
cess of the movement to choose leaders 
who can devote considerable time to the 
work, and who are energetic, efficient, and 
enthusiastic. Efforts should be made to 
arouse the interest of everybody in the 
community, from school children to grand- 
fathers. The active co-operation of the 
newspapers should be secured. Commit- 
tees should be appointed to arrange for 
the presentation of the subject in schools, 
churches, homes, factories, theaters, mov- 
ing-picture houses, and public parks, and 
also on the streets. It should also be 
brought out prominently before such or- 
ganizations as the Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, 
and Civitan Clubs, and before automobile 
clubs and other social and civic organiza- 
tions that are influential in the community. 
In a state-wide campaign, the active in- 
terest of the Governor should be enlisted, 
and it will be a great help if he will issue 
a proclamation giving the movement off- 
cial recognition, and specifying the period 





during which the intensive safety activities 
are to be carried on. This should be fol- 
lowed by similar proclamations by the 
mayors or other chief officials of the cities 
and towns of the state. 


SAFETY LESSONS 


The importance of interesting school 
children in safety methods and habits can- 
not be too strongly emphasized. It has 
been said that children are too thought- 
less and irresponsible to receive any spe- 
cial benefit from instruction of this kind, 
but that is far from being the case, if the 
right method of approach is used. Child- 
hood is the period when the imagination is 
active. It is the time when we all are 
cowboys or soldiers or princesses, and it 
is only later in life that we degenerate into 
plain John Smiths and Jane Does; and it 
stands to reason that a mode of presenta- 
tion that would be effective with a John 
Smith might not appeal to a Duke. The. 
right kind of a safety lesson will make a 
lasting impression upon the minds of the 
children, and they will not only absorb the 
ideas, but will also go home and tell their 
parents what they have seen and learned, 
so that a double benefit results. 


Safety instruction in schools should in- 
clude oral and written lessons, safety talks 
by the teachers, and-by traffic policemen 
and firemen (both in uniform), and also 
illustrated bulletins and posters showing 
safe and dangerous practices, little plays 
enacted by the children and bringing out 
simple points about safe and unsafe prac- 
tices, demonstrations of trafic regulations, 
and the showing of safety moving-pictures 
and lantern slides. 


THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


Pastors of churches can co-operate by 
referring to the safety campaign from their 
pulpits, or, better yet, by preaching ser- 
mons having safety as the main theme. 
Leaflets should be prepared for distribution 
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in the homes, describing not only the dan- 
ger of accidents in the streets but also the 
frequency and seriousness of household ac- 
cidents, and calling attention to rational 
ways of avoiding them. 

Crowds quickly gather whenever any- 
thing unusual occurs on the streets. This 
element of human psychology makes it 
easy to get an audience for a short safety 
talk; but it is better to arrange for public 
rallies on the streets or in the parks, with 
well-prepared programs, and to advertise 
them extensively in the newspapers. Music 
is an added attraction, and safety moving- 
pictures are sure to receive respectful at- 
tention on these occasions. Public rallies 
may be held during the noon hour, in the 
late afternoon, or in the evening. Interest 
is added to daytime programs by having 
parades emphasizing the safety idea. 

Safety Week is a good time to gain the 
co-operation and interest of the police and 
trafic authorities. Traffic lines and signs 
on pavements should be repainted or fresh- 
ened up, and special attention given to 
“silent policemen” and other warning sig- 
nals to see that they are properly placed 
and in good condition. Boy Scouts are 
sometimes allowed to assist traflic officers in 
their work, and with a little instruction 
some of them become quite proficient in 
giving the “stop” and “go” signals. In at 
least one case Boy Scouts were allowed to 
tag “jaywalkers.” This might be re- 
sented by some persons, however, and 
might lead to demonstrations decidedly un- 
pleasant for the boys, and we therefore 
hesitate to recommend this practice. Bet- 
ter results may be obtained, it seems to us, 
through traffic policemen and other legally 
authorized persons, and by means of news- 
paper articles, and signs on the streets. 


THE TRAVELEKS 

Automobile drivers, as a class, are pretty 
decent citizens, and .most of them are quite 
willing to co-operate in any systematic plan 
to prevent traffic accidents. A common and 
effective method of giving publicity to 
Safety Week consists in furnishing stickers 
to be placed on the windshields of automo- 
biles. These usually bear the words 


“Safety Week,” “Safety First,” or some- 
thing of that sort. Personal letters to auto- 
mobile owners, asking for their help in 
making the streets safe, are well received, 
as a rule, and the desired co-operation is 
cheerfully given. Bulletins and posters in 
public garages will not only remind local 
residents of Safety Week activities, but will 
also attract the attention of visiting automo- 
bilists and will tend to make them more 
careful. In cities where a good many taxi- 
cabs are operated, it is advisable to call 
the taxi-drivers together and talk to them 
about the importance of the careful opera- 
tion of their cars. Official tests and inspec- 
tions of brakes, headlights, and steering 
gear of passenger cars, busses, and trucks, 
under the direction of local or state officers, 
are also recommended as a part of the 
Safety Week program. 

Street cars are excellent publicity medi- 
ums. Signs, bulletins, and posters may be 
displayed both inside and outside of the 
cars, where they will be read-by large num- 
bers of persons who might not be reached 
in other ways. In many places the trolley 
companies have willingly provided special 
cars, covered with large safety signs, and 
operated over all the lines, for the sole 
purpose of helping along the safety pro- 
gram. In some cases a trailer is attached, 
bearing a wrecked automobile with appro- 
priate warning signs. Safety talks to mo- 
tormen and conductors are helpful, too. 


THE COMMUNITY 

Theatres and moving-picture houses pro- 
vide means for reaching large groups of 
persons easily and effectively. Short safety 
films should be shown, announcements 
thrown on the screens, and brief talks given 
by well-known persons who are capable of 
telling the safety story so that it will inter- 
est and impress the audience. 

The newspapers are invariably glad to 
co-operate in this work, and they should — 
be utilized to the fullest possible extent. 
They should tell the story of each day’s 
activities, announce coming events on the 
program, notify their readers of meetings, 
and print such other items as circumstances — 
may suggest. An efficient newspaper-pub- 
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licity manager to look after these things, 
is an exceedingly important element in 
insuring the success of a Safety Week. 
Some of the more novel methods of pub- 
licity consist in announcements by radio, 
the dropping of safety literature from air- 
planes, and the maintenance of 
bulletin 


large 
central 
points, showing the number of accidents 
that have occurred since the beginning of 


“clocks” or boards at 


the safety campaign, and stating the num- 


ber of persons killed and injured, and per- 


CHILD LABOR DURING 


haps comparing the experience of the same 
time period in the previous year. 

While the plans for Safety Week are 
being made, many other schemes and de- 
vices will doubtless come to mind, which 
may be even more effective than those we 
have mentioned. As previously suggested, 
the most essential things ‘are to attract the 
attention and maintain the interest of all 
the people, and to arouse general enthusi- 
asm for the work, so that everybody will 
do everything in his power to prevent acci- 
dents to himself and to others. 


SPRING AND SUMMER 


From the Children’s Bureau 


UMMER means many things to many 
people. To the city dweller it means 

relief from coal bills; longer evenings 
for outdoor recreation after work, rolling 
the tennis court or planting a small back- 
yard garden; a summer outing.. To the 
city child it means long, free vacation days, 
with marbles and tops and jumping ropes 
and plenty of excitement over the 
American game. 


great 

For most country children school ends 
even sooner than for city children. But 
country children do not always have a va- 
cation of play and freedom. The rural 
districts which have the longest school va- 
cations are generally those in which the 
labor of children is considered more neces- 
sary than their education, and the value of 
play is hardly understood. 

Child labor in the cotton fields begins 
in the spring—about February—when boys 
10 or 12 years old, and sometimes girls, 
are taken from school for a number of days 
to cut the sprouts of bushes growing in the 
fields, or to do the spring plowing with a 
heavy four-horse plow. In March 
harrowing and planting—with a two-horse 
planter— then cultivating—another 
task requiring the use of horses and ma- 
chinery. 


come 


and 


Later, when the plants are well 
started, the farmer and his family go over 
the field and “chop the cotton to a stand,” 
that is, cut out superfluous plants with a 
hoe. 


During the season there must be at 





least one more hoeing, and the same sort 
of work, with its constant stooping position, 
is done on the corn crop. Corn picking 
comes in August and at the same time the 
beginning of the long cotton-picking sea- 
son, lasting until November or December, 
with no thought of school till the cotton 
is harvested. Many of the parents realize 
the disadvantages of child labor but feel 
they must avail themselves of their chil- 
dren’s help because they cannot afford to 
hire any other. 

Traveling with the agents of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau from the Southern climate 
to a wheat-growing state on the Canadian 
border, we find longer school terms, aver- 
aging about eight months. But in a rep- 
resentative group of schools half the chil- 
dren had lost a month of the term and one 
in every six had lost three months or more. 
These absences are not all because the 
children had to work—bad roads and bad 
weather and illness are other important 
causes of lost time—but in a country where 
sudden blizzards with their whirling snow 
make it difficult to see a yard ahead or to 
keep a foothold in the drifts and where 
melting snow at the end of winter turns 
the fields and highways into lakes, there 
is the more need for regular attendance 
in the “open” months. Yet as soon as the 
roads and fields are dried by the spring 
winds, plowing must begin, and this is one 
of the most common tasks given the chil- 
dren. It does not require great skill or 
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intelligence, but it is heavy and often 
dangerous work. A small child sitting 
with his feet dangling from the saddle of 
the plow has little chance to avoid a fall 
if the plow jolts over a stone or comes to 
a sudden stop. In plowing wet lands the 
child must often clean off the mud from 
the shares, and if the horses start there is 
danger of his being cut or run over. Some 
of these plowmen are as young as eight 
years old, although the majority are over 
12. Usually they drive a two-share plow 
with four or five horses. 

After plowing come disking and harrow- 
ing and planting, and some of the children 
have remained at home from school to as- 
sist in cleaning the seed by putting it 
through a fanning mill. We will not stop 
now to watch the cultivating and harvesting 
which fill the summer days, nor the fall 
plowing which keeps the child out of 
school until the ground freezes too deep 
for any more work. Let us only note that 
while children under 16 are usually pro- 
hibited from engaging in hazardous in- 
dustrial occupations, almost one in eight 
of the farm children included in a Bureau 
study in this state had suffered injury in 
the course of driving plows or rakes, 
handling other implements, or caring for 
animals, 

Another type of children’s farm work 
which begins with the Spring in a number 
of states is the rush process of thinning 
sugar beets. After adults have chopped 
out sections of the sugar beet plants with 
a hoe, leaving small clumps a foot apart, 
the children craw! along the rows on their 
knees, pulling out by hand all except one 
plant in each clump. It is cheaper to be 
liberal with the seed than to risk a poor 
stand. Thinning lasts for five or six 
weeks, since different fields have been 
planted at different times, but it must all 
be done before the plants grow too large, 
and the children are forced to work at high 
speed from sunrise to sunset. The parents 
have usually contracted to do the work on 
as many acres as they think their family 
can possibly cover. Beet work is done 
largely by contract labor, except in cases 


where farm owners do not feel prosperous 
enough to hire outsiders, or have a small 
acreage which they believe their own chil- 
dren can take care of. The thinning be- 
gins in May, but the migratory laborers 
and their families are usually brought to 
the farms in April or sometimes as early as 
March, and that is the end of school for 
these children. 

After thinning comes hoeing, and in 
October and November the beet harvest, 
with its heavy lifting and danger of cuts 
from the large knives which are used. The 
schools in some parts of the beet areas have 
a custom of granting beet vacations in the 
fall, but even with this shortening of the 
term there is much absence during the time 
when schools are in session. The beet- 
working children, including those of farm 
owners, are often behind their grades. The 
migratory children are even more back- 
ward in spite of the fact that some of these 
have attended city schools during the 
winter. In this respect they are like still 
another large group in whom the Children’s 
Bureau has been interested—the children 
of Eastern cities who go to work in spring 
on the truck farms of the seaboard states. 
In the rural districts to which they go no 
effort is made to enforce their attendance 
at school. 

For these city children and for the 
farmers’ children as well, there is certainly 
much of value and physical benefit in a 
moderate amount of work in the fresh air 
of the country. Unquestionably there is 
pleasure in the springtime change from in- 
door life to contact with the soil. But the 
long, hot summer means for many of these 
children uninterrupted toil until November. 
Whenever the work of undeveloped young 
persons is used primarily for profit rather 
than for their own development and train- 
ing, they are not likely to be given mod- 
erate work. The country is a splendid 
place for children. But it offers problems 
in child welfare no less than the city. 


Has YOUR state ratified the Child Labor 
Amendment? 
help it? 


What are YOU doing to 
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WHAT PUBLICITY HAS DONE FOR US AND WHAT IT SHOULD DO 


BY LAURA UNDERHILL KOHN 


National Publicity Chairman, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


S$ AN organization of parent-teacher 
Avene we are beginning to realize 
how vital a part publicity plays in the 
growth of our work, numerically and edu- 
cationally. The presidents of many of our 
state branches have publicity vision. They 
select their state press chairman very care- 
fully, give the department an adequate 
budget, and keep the chairman in close 
touch with the state work, thereby giving 
her a working knowledge of all plans and 
accomplishments of each department in the 
state organization. They are also care- 
ful to send to her all material, such as 
reports, minutes of the board meetings, bul- 
letins, programs and outlines of work. 

The forty-one State Press Chairmen 
working on the National Publicity Com- 
mittee are divided into three classes. This 
division is based on the following seven 
points: 

1. Organizing the state for publicity. 

2. Directing, helping and encouraging 

the state publicity committee. 

3. Collecting all state news and giving it 
publicity. 

4. Planning practical, helpful confer- 
ences on publicity to be held at con- 
ventions and, if possible, during the 
year. 

5. Seeing beyond their Own states and 
realizing the relation of their work to 
the national. 

6. Realizing the value of contacts with 
publicity workers in other organiza- 
tions and businesses, and making 
these contacts. 

7. Reporting to the National Chairman 
fully and promptly. 

Class I is made up of those chairmen who 
make all or nearly all of the above seven 
points. Many members of the National 
Publicity Committee are in this class. Nat- 
urally the opportunity for the State Press 
Chairmen to make these points is depend- 
ent, more or less, upon the attitude of their 
state boards towards the publicity work. 

Class II is made up of those chairmen 





who are interested in their work, meet some 
of the requirements of the National Chair- 
man, but do no real constructive work of 
their own initiative and do not reach out 
for publicity contacts. 

Class III is made up of those chairmen 
who have accepted the position but have 
forgotten to do the work. 

How does a publicity chairman affect 
the state and national work? 

A chairman in Class I, aided by her 
state committee, gives: 

To the local associations—an apprecia- 
tion of the value of publicity, training in 
methods of work and, most important of 
all, a knowledge of the dependence of the 
state and national upon their work. This 
family feeling, this sharing of responsi- 
bility makes the smallest association in the 
country realize that it is the state, and it is 
the national, since neither state nor national 
can exist as separate parts of this big 
organization. The story of the New Eng- 
land farmer who spent a good part of the 
day leaning on his snow shovel talking 
with his fellow shovelers, who when asked 
by the Road Superintendent why he was 
not working replied, “Do you think I kill 
myself when I am paid by the town?” il- 
lustrates the conception of state and na- 
tional occasionally found among local 
clubs. Our groups of locals make up our 
state branches, each local’ association a 
vital part of the state unit, and our forty- 
seven state units are our National Congress. 
The fact that all the publicity material for 
the national work is furnished by the local 
associations gives this unit-feeling so neces- 
sary to progress, 

To the state—knowledge of the state 
activities through well-organized districts 
or counties, with a definite publicity plan 
and method of work, molding public 
opinion in favor of parent-teacher associa- 
tions and thus increasing community co- 
operation and the number of associations. 

To the National—active co-operation 
in making national publicity possible. A 
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Chairman in Class II cannot do all of this 
because she has not organized her forces, 
and therefore is not ready for constructive 
work. She helps local clubs, her state and 
the National, but that help is limited by her 
lack of system. A Chairman in Class III 
renders no help whatever. She has to be 
notified repeatedly to fill out questionnaires 
or report blanks which are sent to her 
by the National Chairman. This means a 
loss of time to the national work and a 
serious loss of publicity to the state. 

What are some of the publicity possi- 
bilities for 1924-25? 

Many periodicals are, as yet, carrying no 
news of parent-teacher work. Only a few 
states have secured space in farm journals, 
only one in a religious magazine, one in a 
community periodical, and of the many 
popular magazines, only a few are in- 
terested in our work. Our organization is 
working for child welfare in home, school, 
church and community, and we are ac- 
complishing much along these lines; there- 
fore we have publicity material for all of 
these periodicals. As publicity chairmen 
we must give this material to the public. 

How shall we work to make more of our 
department? 

We must get in touch with local circles 
specializing in pre-school work, with 
classes for mothers in child training, with 
groups working for home improvement, 
outside and in, with nature study clubs, 
gardening, cooking and other home in- 
terests, with associations closely co-operat- 
ing with school boards and planning their 
work accordingly, with groups working for 
civic betterment, and with the parent- 
teacher associations in our churches. Then 
after we get information of the actual ac- 
complishments, we must write it so that it 
makes good news and readable articles. 

Murray Sheehan begins his book on 
“News Reporting” by giving Daniel Defoe’s 
ideal which he set down for himself more 
than two hundred years ago: “Be explicit, 
easy, free and plain.” Suppose we take 


that as our ideal this year. After several 
chapters of very helpful information for 
publicity workers, Mr. Sheehan closes his 
book with a chapter on “Accuracy First.” 





He writes, “Interest is the key to all news 
writing, but in the name of interest the 
matter of accuracy first should never be 
lost sight of. The feeling among editors 
is growing stronger each year that a 
reporter should be exactly what his name 
implies, one who reports.” Let us try to 
report accomplishments of our parent- 
teacher associations accurately and interest- 
ingly, not interjecting our own opinions, 
but letting the work of the associations be 
our theme, writing about what is actually 
done rather than about the doers. It is 
the cause for which we are working. 

Publicity for what the associations are 
doing for the schools, the tangible things, 
will awaken the educators to the value of 
parent-teacher associations. 

Publicity for the many things which are 
being done by these groups for our Ameri- 
can homes, if interestingly told in the farm 
journals, magazines, weekly and daily 
papers found on the reading tables and 
book shelves of our homes, will interest 
more parents in our work. 

Publicity for the work being done 
through motion pictures, special work in 
the schools, classes for parents, and ex- 
hibitions to cultivate in the youth of to-day 
a love for the best in literature, will tend 
to interest more librarians in the work and © 
there will be more team-work of librarians 
and parents. 

Publicity for the efforts of the P. T. A.’s 
to secure better motion pictures for chil- 
dren, more playgrounds and recreation for 
young and old and for their many other 
civic activities, will prove to citizens, even 
those having no children and seemingly no 
interest in them, that this great organization 
is doing vital things, and that in all com- 
munity problems it has to be considered. 

In order to have one-hundred per cent 
publicity in every state branch we must 
have a vision of what it can do for 
our work. Publicity, national, state and 
local, if carefully planned, thoroughly 
organized and systematically carried out, 
will be a most powerful agency for se 
curing the interest, co-operation and sup- 
port of the public, without which progress 
is impossible. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S HOME STUDY COURSES 
ONE STUDY COMPLETE IN ONE MONTH 
PSYCHOLOGY 
VI. APPLICATIONS OF THE SCIENCE 
BY DR. EDITH MULHALL ACHILLES 





We present this month the last of a course of six lessons in Elementary Psychology by Dr. 
Edith Mulhall Achilles, of the Home Study Department of Columbia University. This is one of the 
series of ten courses based upon the regular Home Study Courses of Columbia University. Each is 
complete in six lessons. These lessons are presented to the readers of CuiLp-WeLFARE MAGazIne by 
special permission of Dr. Achilles and the Home Study Department of Columbia University. Psy- 
chology is perhaps the most popular study today, and is fundamental in training for parenthood. 


These six lectures will lay the foundation for a second series, on Child Psychology, which will begin 
in the November issue.—Ebpiror. 


ow can the layman use psychology? Lawyers, physicians, business men and 

others may ask how they can use psychology. In this last lesson of this series, 

we shall point out some specific applications which might be made. There 
are many more—these are merely samples. 

Psychology has been applied to that portion of legal procedure which has to do 
with testimony. Even persons who testify willingly and aim to tell the truth are 
subject to making wrong estimates. These are “errors in perception.” Short inter- 

‘ vals of time are overestimated in testimony. A very well-known psychologist asked 
a class of college students how long it took them to walk from the entrance of the 
building to the room in which they were seated. The time actually was determined 
to be thirty-five seconds. The average estimate of the students was sixty-six seconds. 
The short intervals of time are overestimated. The size of small objects is under- 
estimated. When asked to reproduce a square piece of paper three inches on a side, 
which had been seen for ten seconds, a group of people reproduced squares on the 
average of two inches on a side. 

A psychologist asked seven hundred men and women and children to draw a 
dollar bill. All but seventeen represented the bill smaller than it was—the under- 
estimation of the width was less proportionally than that of length. 

It is also difficult to correctly localize sound unless it occurs in the vertical plane 
passing through the head from front to back. How often we hear music and cannot 
tell which neighbor is playing! There are errors due to incidental memory being 
unreliable. Expert typewriter operators may not be able to tell the position of the, 
different letters on the keyboard. They can find them, and can type them without 
looking at a keyboard, but often they cannot tell their location without writing. Ask 
your neighbor to draw a picture of the face of his watch. He will probably include 
VI, although it may not be on the watch. Incidental memory is unreliable. When 


gathering testimony we should remember these errors of perception and incidental 
memory exist. 
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Psychology may be applied to advertising. There are many things to consider 
; 


when writing advertisements, but one of them is the human aspect. There are certain 
laws of human nature which the advertiser should appreciate. The advertisements, 
to be successful, should serve as an appeal to which the reader is expected to react by 
buying. In the earlier lessons we discussed how a stimulus aroused a response. The 
advertisement may be the appeal to which the consumer is to respond by buying. If 
the printed page is crowded with a score of things, it is not likely that the reader will 
take them in. You will remember that we said in an earlier lesson that attention was 
limited. Only four or five “dots” were noticed on a card exposed for a second or 
two. You will also remember that “attention” fluctuates—so it will remain only a 
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few seconds on one thing. If the advertisement is very, very simple, the attention 
when it fluctuates will fall upon another page or advertisement. If, however, the 
advertisement has another interesting aspect the attention will be attracted to it and 
still kept on the same advertisement. Thus an advertisement should not be so com- 
plicated and have so many little pictures and items that one finds it beyond the span 
of attention, nor should it be so simple that a glance suffices and the attention wanders 





to another advertisement. 


The business man is interested in selecting a good trade mark or n:me for his 
product. He wants something which is easily remembered and associated with his 
product. The trade mark is the one part of the advertisement of a product that will 
always be present and not changed. Novel features are sometimes introduced into 
advertisements as a device to catch attention. What is initially novel may not re- 
main so after constant repetition. Memory value and association with the product 


are of great importance in a trade mark. 


Psychologists have made extensive experiments to determine whether trade marks 
have been infringed upen by other “marks” or names. There are many court cases 


regarding the infringement of trade marks. 


How nearly alike can two trade names 


be and the second not be an infringement on the first? Psychological experiments 
would be helpful in answering this question. 


PROBLEMS 


Name six other applications of psychological principles to business that you 


think might be made. 


Copyright, 1924, University Extension Department, Columbia University. 


HOW CAN THE GREATEST AMOUNT OF HOME CO-OPERATION 
WITH A SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM BE SECURED? 


BY MARTHA S. MASON 


Y interest lies along the line of 
bringing about a co-operation be- 
tween the home and the school, 


and I believe that through organization 
there may be established a well-thought-out 
and constantly strengthening partnership 
to further the health of children. 

There are several reasons which keep 
parents from helping on a school health 
program. In the first place, many people 
have no keen interest in the health of their 
children, because they have had no good 
health environment themselves and none of 
the school health training now going on. 
Second, most parents have had no training 
for parenthood, a training which my or- 
ganization believes is extremely important. 
Third, there are large numbers of non- 
English speaking parents who can hardly 
enter into a health program because they 
do not understand the language which is 





spoken. They are too shy to go to the- 


school and could not understand the lan- 
guage of the school if they did go there. 
Fourth, and perhaps most important, is the 
fact that there are too few organized con- 
tacts between the home and the school. 

In order to get the co-operation of the 
parents there should be a well-officered and 
wisely-directed Parent-Teacher Association 
connected with every school. This organi- 
zation establishes among the parents the 
habit of coming to the school once a month, 
and not merely when there is trouble. It 
makes an avenue through which health in- 
formation may travel. The hdéme environ- 
ment of the child is made known to the 
teacher, and the teacher learns a great deal 
about the individual child which she would 
not otherwise know. Ideal health stand- 
ards are for the very first time made plain 
to many parents who have had no stand- 
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ards at all in their lives. At each meeting 
of the Parent-Teacher Association the 
health work of the children, as expressed 
in posters and English work, can be shown. 
The parent at the time of the meeting has 
a very good opportunity to get an illustra- 
tion of cleanliness, order, sanitation and 
ventilation at the school. If the school is 
not an example of such things the parents 
have a very good chance to say that a 
better building and better health appli- 
ances are needed, and perhaps they may be 
willing to go to the next town meeting 
ready to vote for a sufficiently large appro- 
priation to secure those things. A very 
good personal relationship springs up be- 
tween teacher and parent, which leads 
toward harmony and understanding in 
carrying out a health program. 

Best of all, perhaps, is the opportunity 
which the Parent-Teacher Association meet- 
ing offers to the school to secure the help 
of the best-trained parents, and to all 
organizations interested in health to present 
their programs to the parents—for ex- 
ample, the Health Crusade of the Tubercu- 
losis League, the programs of the Mental 
Hygiene Association, Child Labor Commit- 
tee, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, and of many other organizations 
which are concerned with the physical 
health of the child. The Parent-Teacher 
Association is an avenue through which 
these things can be brought to the attention 
of the parents. For the last twenty years 
or more some of the best co-operation 


which Parent-Teacher Associations has 
offered has been along lines of health. 
For instance, almost every Parent-Teacher 
Association has furnished a hot lunch for 
children when necessary. Many have se- 
cured equipment and supervision for play- 
grounds (until these can be taken over 
by the school), tennis courts, salaries of 
school nurses until public opinion has been 
raised to the point of taking care of them, 
more sanitary school buildings, dental 
clinics, weighing and measuring machines, 
and so on. 

In addition, the Parent-Teacher move- 
ment is now sponsoring pre-school work. 
There is no reason why this parent training 
should not form a very fine basis for future 
co-operation in the school health program. 
The parent should know and teach the 
child certain things before he enters school, 
otherwise the school can not do its best 
work with the child and the child can not 
profit by the work which is being paid for 
by the community. 

To summarize: The best ways of bring- 
ing about the greatest amount of home 
co-operation in a school health program 
are: To encourage in schools and colleges 
courses that tend to emphasize training for 
the home and for parenthood, and to estab- 
lish in every school a wisely-directed Par- 
ent-Teacher Association which for strength 
shall ally itself with the State and National 
Parent-Teacher Associations and with all 
other organizations which are working for 


the health of the child. 





LEGISLATURES AND CHILD WELFARE 


Child welfare is receiving a great deal of attention from State legislatures. Many 
legislatures have recently provided for State child welfare commissions, and in a 
number of States the laws have authorized the organization of county welfare commis- 
sions. A phase of welfare which has appeared in several. recent laws is the “chil- 
dren’s code commission.” This is a body created by the legislature to study child 
welfare and suggest a revision in codified form of all the State’s laws relating to chil- 
dren. Among the States which have recently created children’s code commissions are 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Florida, Kentucky, North Dakota and 


Utah. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure; 


Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 
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tic Monthly Press, $2.00) Eugene Ran- 

dolph Smith speaks of the effort some 
schools are making to estimate a child’s 
social and moral characteristics and the 
habits which underlie his future success in 
life. One system that has been tried is to 
divide children into five classes, in relation 
to each characteristic listed, placing each 
pupil in the class in which he most nearly 
fits. Condensed, the tabulation for hon- 
esty or integrity runs thus: 

1. Those who are honest with property 
and school work, and absolutely straight- 
forward in all their relations. 

2. Those who are honest with property 
and in clearly defined situations, but may 
sometimes evade or excuse themselves. 

3. Those who are generally honest, but 
may sometimes strain a point about getting 
help in their work, or be careless of prop- 
erty rights in small things. 

4. Those whose ideas of honesty and 
honor are less keen. They yield easily to 
temptation, and are more ashamed of be- 
ing caught than of being dishonest. 

5. Those who are deliberately dishonest. 

In the same way, pupils are classified 
as regards industry, initiative and self- 
control. 

This is by no means the only progressive 
method instanced by Mr. Smith, who was 
organizer of the famous Park School in 
Baltimore, and is now head of the Beaver 
County Day School in Brookline, Mass. 
Physical examinations, organized play, 
new methods in teaching reading, arithme- 
tic and history, development by means of 
appreciation and 


|: “Education Moves Ahead” (Atlan- 


self-expression, “co- 


operative government” in place of re- 
enforced discipline, are some of the steps 
by which education is moving ahead. 











THE BOOK PAGE 


BY WINNIFRED KING RUGG 


Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 


Books are paths that upward lead; | 


We especially recommend to parents the 
chapter called “It Wasn’t Done That Way 
When I Was a Child,” and to teachers that 
on “Interest and School Work.” Just as 
Mr. Smith finds progress blocked by nerv- 
ous, critical parents, he also finds it hin- 
dered by formal, repressive teachers. Al- 
together, he is impressed by the tremen- 
dously increased demands put upon the 
schools to fit children for all the complex 
relationships of life. 

The same idea of progress in education 
runs throughout the essays, written by 
various hands and collected by I. L. Kan- 
del, in “Twenty-five Years of American 
Education.” (Macmillan Co.) 

The volume was intended primarily to 
commemorate the twenty-five years of 
service rendered to Teachers’ College by 
Prof. Paul Monroe, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and has special significance for 
Prof. Monroe’s old pupils. For the gen- 
eral reader it furnishes a survey of the last 
quarter century. 

Comparing conditions now with those 
twenty-five years ago, the writers find (1) 
a better understanding of child psychology, 
resulting in better methods of teaching; (2) 
more uniformity in the educational policy 
of the country; (3) the growth of an idea 
that education not only fits for life, but is 
life itself in miniature. In short, the key- 
note of the book is the relation of educa- 
tion to the entire life of the community. 

No better little guide for those who have 
to direct the reading of children can be 
found than Anne Carroll Moore’s “New 
Roads to Childhood” (Doran). Miss 
Moore’s book is a compilation of some of 
her papers for The Bookman, in which she 
charts a way through the sea of new 
juveniles, and picks out the best of the 
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new without rejecting the best of the old. “What. Katy Did,” by Susan - Coolidge; 
As director of the children’s department “The Story of Rolfe and the Viking’s 
in the New York Public Libraries, she has Bow,” by Allen French; “Nelly’s Silver 
; had unusual experience. Mine,” by Helen Hunt Jackson; “Martin 
: Speaking of old books for children, we Hyde, the Duke’s Messenger,” by John 
should mention that Little, Brown & Com- Masefield; “A Daughter of the Rich,” by 
pany is publishing a series called the Bea- Mary E. Waller; and one new book, “The 
con Hill Bookshelf ($2.00 each). They Boy Whaleman,” by George F. Tucker, the 
are handsomely bound and in excellent story of a New Bedford boy’s experience 


print. So far they include “Little Men” on a whaler fifty years ago, based upon an 
and “Little Women,” by Miss Alcott; actual diary. 








THE FARMER’S INTEREST IN THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


Many American farmers will be glad to see the States ratify the child labor 
amendment, because they see in the amendment a means of escape from the ruinous 
competition engendered by excessive production of many farm commodities. Many 
Yi farmers who prefer otherwise, have been forced to keep their children out of school 
and use them as a source of labor because so many other farmers with un-American 
standards of living, through exploiting their children, have forced down prices to 
the point where no profit is obtainable except through a source of cheap labor. The 
farmer knows from bitter experience that the food market is a highly sensitive mar- 
ket. Give a man all he wants to eat and he will pay nothing for a surplus. Put him 
on short rations and he will pay any price for enough. He has seen this principle 
verified time and again. The short crop has almost invariably brought the biggest 
3 money return, the excessively large crop the smallest money return. When govern- 
ment arbitrarily removes a big surplus labor element, those who have real American 
ideals for their children will hail the act as a godsend. Many farmers will hail the 
amendment for what it is—legally enforced co-operation, serving the double purpose 
of protecting children and parents who have real American ideals and of protecting 


all farmers from excessive competition due to overproduction as measured by market 
demands. 


\ VAGABOND SONG 


There is something in the autumn that is native to my blood, 
Touch of manner, hint of mood; 


And my heart is like a rhyme, 
With the yellow and the purple and the crimson keeping time. 


The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 
Of bugles going by, 

And my lonely spirit thrills 

To see the frosty asters like a smoke 


U pon the hills. 


Ss 
= 


There is something in October sets the sYPsY blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 


When from every hill of flame, 
She calls and calls each vagabond by name. 


—Bliss Carman. 
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Questions for a Mother to Ask Herself | 


VII 


| Is my child rude? Why? 





Do I speak gently and politely to him ? 


Do! say “‘please’’ to him when I ask him to do some- 
thing for me? 


Do I remember to than« him for little services? 





Do I always handle him gently or do I sometimes 
pull and jerk him about? 


Do I dispute with him? 


Do I respond to demands, or do I wait for polite re- 
quests? 


Am I deficient in courtesy toward others? 





Do I criticise his manners before others? 





} 
# 
hy 
Prepared by 
Marcaret J. STANNARD 
EmILtie PouLsson 
Maupe LInpsay 
H 


Notre.—This is the seventh in a series of leaflets prepared under the direction of 
Margaret J. Stannard, of the Garland School of Homemaking. They were first used for 
distribution at the Child Welfare Cottage maintained during the war by the city of Boston. 
Local associations are urged to reprint these leaflets and distribute them among members. 
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A TRIBUTE TO MRS. ISAAC LEA HILLIS 
From The National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


In the death of Mrs. Isaac Lea Hillis the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has lost one of its most able officials and an indefatigable worker! Mrs. 
Hillis was a woman who had the rare quality of human sympathy which endeared 
her to all. She was the fifth Vice-President and Director of the Department of 
Education of the National Congress and Honorary President of the Iowa Branch, 
which she organized in 1898. She attained national distinction by her work for 
the welfare of children, which she dedicated to the memory of three of her own 
children who died in early youth. 

Many of the civic betterment movements of Des Moines were the result of her 
vision and work. She introduced the penny savings system, established the first 
children’s ward in the lowa Methodist hospital, opened the first public sewing 
room in connection with the schools where children out of school for lack of cloth- 
ing were supplied garments by the mothers’ clubs, secured the juvenile court law 
for lowa, served on President Roosevelt’s country life commission from 1908 to 
1910 and, by calling together in 1912 the local charity organizations, started a 
“save the baby” campaign, conducting personally the fresh-air camp for mothers 
and sick babies. -j 

Within the last year the Iowa League of Women Voters placed Mrs. Hillis 
upon the roll of honor as one of Iowa’s greatest women. No finer tribute can be 
paid to her memory than this appreciation from the pen of Dr. Bird T. Baldwin, 
head of the Iowa Child Welfare Researc.. Sti ition and National Chairman of Child 
Development. ¢ 





“A WoMAN WITH A VISION” 

“That Cora B. Hillis was a great woman of rare vision is shown by the fact that 
two decades ago she conceived, for the first time in history of education, a research 
station for the scientific investigation of the best methods of conserving and develop- 
ing normal and superior children. She not only formulated the idea but worked 
assiduously for years enlisting the co-operation and support of many influential 
men and women. Today the lowa Child Welfare Research Station is well known 
throughout the United States and abroad. Mrs. Hillis’ new vision of a children’s 
palace at the Sesqui-Centennial at Philadelphia is an elaboration of the research 
station but capable of infinite expansion. We admired and loved Mrs. Hillis, not 
enly for what she has done to advance child welfare, but also because she had all 
of the finer instincts, the fidelity, the love and faith of a good mother, toward Iowa’s 


children.” 











Inasmuch as Death has called from us our beloved leader and co-worker, Mrs. 


Isaac Lea Hillis, 

And inasmuch as the Childhood of our Nation has thus lost a true-hearted 
friend, 

And inasmuch as we, the members of the Board of the Des Moines Council of 
Parent-Teacher Associations, do know, because of our close association with her, 
what such a loss will mean to the work of Child-welfare, 

Therefore be it resolved that we, as a group, do express the sorrow which is in 
our hearts at this sudden taking away of our honorary State President—and do 
extend to the dear ones left behind our sincere condolence, and do hereby pledge 
ourselves that our grief at her going shall give an added inspiration to us to help 
carry on the work which she loved, and gave so much of herself to advance. 


a Mrs. B. C. Hopkins, President, Des Moines City Council. 
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EDITORIAL 





New, YET OLp 


E CALL our Parent-Teacher Insti- 
tutes a brand new idea. But as 
soon as we call anything new, 


forthwith we discover it to be years old. 
So it is with Parent-Teacher Institutes. 

The “National Congress of Mothers 
Magazine” for December, 1906, recently 
fell into our hands, and out of it flashed 
this headline, “A Parents’ and Teachers’ 
Institute.” There followed an account of 
a “new movement” inaugurated at the Hes- 
ton School, Philadelphia, in October, 1906, 
a Parents’ Institute, holding five sessions 
in a school building, presided over by three 
supervising principals, addressed by teach- 
ers, parents and educators, and discussing 
such subjects as “The Mistakes of a Father 
I Knew,” “Helps in the Home,” and “The 
Fine Art of Making a Child Bad.” More- 
over, the article says that “the interest did 
not wane” and that the last meeting of the 
five, on Saturday evening, was one of the 
best attended. 

Surely there is nothing new under the 
light of the sun, but many things seem new 
when our mental consciousness, in the 
course of its development, awakens to an 
old but hitherto unperceived truth. 


ONLY-CHILDITIS 

Only-childitis is a free translation of a 
newly-coined German word to describe a 
disease to which an only child is highly 
susceptible. The early symptoms, we need 
not be told, are “supersensitiveness, sel fish- 
ness, shyness, ill-temper and inability to 
play and find amusement.” In later life 
these symptoms merge into gloominess, 
brooding and moroseness. 

Parents of only children will do well to 
check this unattractive disease before it 
is well started, or, better still, see that it 
never starts. . It is not a necessary ailment, 
but its prevention or extinguishment de- 
pends on a high order of intelligent parent- 


hood. 





There are now so many sources of in- 
formation about rearing children that no 
earnest parent need fall by the way. Pre- 
school circles, mothers’ clubs and Parent- 
Teacher Associations are kept constantly in 
touch with what is most authoritative in 
child training. There is no more need of 
spoiling a child in the making than of 


ruining a house or an automobile in the — 


process of construction. There are the 
same prerequisites for all successful under- 
takings, and they are intelligence, study 
and hard work. 


BuiLpinc Costs AFFECT CHILDREN 

The high cost of building, and conse- 
quently of rents, has a definite effect on 
family life and child welfare. 

The average wage earner is forced to pay 
for rent a larger proportion of his earnings 
than he is justified in paying, or is forced 
to live in tenements beneath his status, 
according to a special report of the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 

The same report says that “building 
costs have doubled in the last ten years.” 
With eighty-six per cent of gainfully em- 
ployed persons in the whole country receiv- 
ing incomes of $2,000 a year or less, and 
rents eighty-five per cent higher than in 
1914, much too little of the family income 
can be spent for food and clothing and 
other necessities. 

It is a serious situation so far as the best 
interests of the next generation are con- 
cerned, one which calls for the closest 
study of nutritive values and wise econo- 
mies, that the body-building processes in 
the children may not be retarded. 

Science, through the medium of our agri- 


cultural colleges, our state universities and § 


our state and national chairmen of home 
economics can help fathers and mothers to 
do the best possible thing. Call on all 
these agencies through your own local as- 
sociation. They are only too glad to help, 
for that is their mission in life. 


M. S. M. 
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NATIONAL OFFICE NOTES 


By FLORENCE V. WATKINS 








Did you all read “The Children’s Crusade for 
Peace,” by Rheta Childe Dorr, in March, 1924, 
issue of the Ladies’ Home Journal? It is most 
illuminating and will help us to understand a lit- 
tle better our neighbor across the Atlantic. 


The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City,, has an in- 
teresting series of leaflets which would furnish 
excellent material for Parent-Teacher Association 
programs. The series contains such titles as: 1. 
Does Your Child Fuss About His Food? 2. Be- 
ing a Parent is the Biggest Job on Earth. 3. 
Do You Make the Most of Your Child’s Intelli- 
gence? 4. Is Your Child Jealous? 5. Does Your 
Child Have Temper Tantrums? 6. Obedience. 
7. Enuresis. 8. Convulsions. 9. Some Conditions 
in Children That Would Suggest the Use of a 
Habit Clinic. One complete set, 10 cents. 





In The Washington Parent-Teacher for March, 
1924, is an excellent article by Mrs. Austin E. 
Griffiths, of Seattle, entitled, “Why Disdain Lead- 
ership.” There is another on “Parent-Teacher 
Association,” copied from The Washington Edu- 
cation Journal. If you desire a copy of this state 
publication do not write to the National Office for 
it. Write, instead, to the Circulation Manager, 
Mrs. Jeff Barrett, 4838 South Thompson Avenue, 
Tacoma, Washington. The price is 5 cents. 


Another Delaware leafiet in the series, “The 
School as a Community Center.” This one is 
fumber six and entitled, “Some Beginnings in 
Delaware.” The picture supplement shows some 
interior and exterior views of new schools in 


Delaware. aS 


The Congregational Education Society, 14 Bea- 
con Street, Boston, Massachusetts, has issued a 
valuable little leaflet for parents and others in- 
terested in finding something for the children to 
do during the summer vacation. It is called “How 
to Promote and Conduct a Daily Vacation School 
of Religion.” Why not try out the suggestions 
given in this booklet, and see if the children will 
not be happier, and the parents, also. 





From the Parent-Teacher Association Bulletin, 
of Santa Cruz, California, we learn that Berkeley, 
California—the home of our honored National 
Treasurer, Mrs. Hubert N. Rowell—claims a 
Parent-Teacher Association in every school. In 
this same issue, Vaughn McCaughey, associate 
editor of Sierra Educational News, says: “The 
Parent-Teacher Associations are coming to exer- 
cise a great and mighty influence for the welfare 
of the public schools.” 





Any one interested in the Education Bill should 
secure a copy of the “Hearings Before the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, United States 
Senate, Sixty-eighth Congress, First Session, on 
$. 1337, a Bill to Create a Department of Educa- 
tion, etc.” Write your Senator for a copy. 





The Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C., has just issued (May, 
1924) two new reading courses—‘Poetical Litera- 
ture for Boys and Girls in the First Six Grades” 
and “Sixty Selected Stories for Boys and Girls” 
(Grades 1 to VI). Parents will undoubtedly be 
glad to encourage their sons and daughters to 
take one or both of these courses, instead of read- 
ing at random. 





University Items, published by the University 
of Georgia, Athens, orgia, has an interesting 
article on “Parent-Teacher Course to Be Given at 
Summer School” in its May issue. 





Mr. Allen Spurr, of California, has written both 
words and music for a song called “Parent- 
Teacher Association Song.” Copies may be se- 
cured at the National Office, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C., at 35 cents each, or 25 
cents per copy in quantity. 





It will be valuable to our workers to secure a 
copy of Foundation Forum for April, 1924 (1028 
Marine Trust Building, Buffalo, New York), for 
the excellent reports it contains of the reports 
given at the annual convention of the National 
League of Women Voters held in that city re- 
cently. These reports will give our women mem- 
bers a view of the work of this great national 
group of women. 


Federation for Child Study, 2 West Sixty- 
fourth Street, New York City, has a number of 
publications which would help Parent-Teacher 
(Association workers. Among them are: “Supple- 
ment to a Selected List of Books for Children, 
1922” (price, 10 cents); “A Selected List of 
Books for Parents” (price, 25 cents) ; “A Selected 
List of Books for Parents and Teachers” (price, 
25 cents per copy), and “A Selected List of 
Music Books for Children” (5 cents each). - 


The Bulletin for March, 1924, has an article on 
“Obedience;” February, 1924, contains an article 
by Alma L. Binzel on “The Universities of Educa- 
tion for Parenthood.” In this publication an- 
nouncement is made that at Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, a course would be given dur- 
ing the summer session on “Training for Leader- 
ship in the Education of Parents.” 











A set of handbooks has recently come to the 
National Office from Marcissa T. Shawhan, of 
Mobile, Alabama. Among the titles, “The Treas- 
urer’s Handbook,” “The Secretary's Companion,” 
“The Essentials of a Properly Conducted Meet- 
ing,” “The Presiding Officer's Guide,” “Presiding 
Over an Election,” and “A Key to Parliamentary 
Law.” These little books are all based upon 
Roberts’ Rules of Order, Revised. Local officers 
puzzled about just how to carry on the work of 
their offices will appreciate these booklets. The 
price is 50 cents each. 
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REPORTS OF STATE PRESIDENTS 


Epiror’s Note—This installment completes the State Reports which have been sent in. The 
splendid report from the state of Washington came in the shape of a fourteen-page bulletin, for 
which other states are advised to write, as it was not possible to reduce it to the limits of the 
magazine. South Dakota and Iowa had sent their reports before the Convention, and they ap- 
peared in the July issue. The regular State News will be resumed next month. 

Each state is entitled to publish news four times a year. Material must be typed or pasted, 
on one side of the paper only, on sheets of uniform size, and no report should exceed one 


thousand words in length. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
ORGANIZATION 

George Washington said, “knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happiness.” 
Taking this as our motto, we have, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, given of our best energies to 
the spreading of the gospel of Parent-Teacher 
organization. For it is only by means of a close 
association of parents, teachers and citizens that 
the needs of the child can be really known and 
their development, mental, moral and _ physical, 
be accomplished. This is real knowledge. 

In the past the interest of parents in the 
school was not a very close or vital one; it was 
largely academic. This separation of the home 
and the school has gone on for so many gen- 
erations that a condition very difficult to cope 
with has arisen. In many schools the teachers 
realize the value of a complete understanding 
and co-operation between the home and the school, 
but there are still many to be educated along 
this line. : 

In our efforts to promote this most essential 
element in our educational system, we appealed 
to the Board of Education, petitioning that a 
course in Parent-Teacher work be introduced in 
the Normal school, and that a speaker of wide 
reputation on Parent-Teacher subjects be obtained 
to speak at the next Teachers’ Institute. 


LEGISLATION 

Our next most strenuous effort throughout the 
year has been an effort to get proper legislation 
for the public schools of the District of Columbia. 

Under the Constitution of the United States we 
are governed by Congress; we have had no school 
legislation since 1906; we are legislated for each 
year by a constantly changing body of men, nat- 
urally more interested in their home affairs than 
in the District of Columbia, and our children are 
the great sufferers. 

Our efforts have been towards the passage of 
a Teachers’ Salary bill, a Compulsory Education 
bill, a Juvenile Court bill, a School Re-organiza- 
tion bill, a Department of School Extension, the 
Child Labor bill, and some sort of appropriation 
for the education of dependent children. 

In our efforts to get the Teachers’ Salary bill 
out of Committee so that it could be brought to 
vote, the mothers of the city gathered at the 
Capitol by hundreds and filled the galleries all 
one day, different groups of them, and made 
constant calls on Members of Congress at their 
committee rooms, urging action. This was done 
both last year and this year. 

PLAYGROUNDS 

The health, happiness and well-being of every 
child depends on the foresight of a city in pro- 
viding a well organized and adequate playground 
system. Hundreds of children are forced to play 


in the streets, many schools have no play space, 
or very small yards, there is no money for salaries 
for supervisors, the school grounds are closed 
holidays and Saturdays, and only a very few are 
opened at all during the summer vacation, 
a time when they are most needed; altogether 
the school playground situation is a _ very 
serious one. 

As soon as it was known what amount of money 
was asked of the Bureau of the Budget by the 
Board of Education, the District President ap- 
peared before the Board and urged that an extra 
appropriation be requested to supplement the 
utterly inadequate amount already granted for 
the use of playgrounds. 

The Board directed Mr. Ernest Greenwood, 
a member of the Board, together with the Presi- 
dent, to go before the Bureau of the Budget and 
to plead for further funds. This was done. There 
are fifty-five Parent-Teacher organizations in the 
white schools, and thirty-six in the colored schools, 
every one of these organizations working for their 
school playgrounds, many of them raising hun- 
dreds of dollars for this purpose. Two are pay- 
ing for“some supervision. But this great expendi- 
ture of money is a serious financial loss to the 
community, because this expensive equipment goes 
to rack and ruin for lack of supervision and 


repair. cee 

Our Health committee with a chairman in each 
organization, has done splendid work. They have 
encouraged and fostered the weighing and measur- 
ing of all school children, the establishing of 
milk lunches at the ten-thirty recess, and hot 
lunches at noon, and the establishing of health 
clinics. They arranged for several very interest- 
ing lectures, with speakers of national note, and 
the District chairman has been the member asked 
to represent the civic interest in all city-wide 
health work. 

Mopet Music CLasses 

We are most fortunate in having a noted musi- 
cian as our Music chairman. Under her guid- 
ance we have urged for years that the standard 
of music be raised to that of any other academic 
subject, and that every teacher whose pupils 
are given major credits in the public schools be 
required to take an examination in her subject, 


the same as a teacher in any other subject. We § 


know that many children receive very poor teach- 
ing in music, and in order to overcome this serious 
evil we have established in many parts of the 
District, model school classes, under.the patron- 
age of the Parent-Teacher Association of 
district. Not only does the child get the best of 
instruction, but much time is saved in going long 
distances for lessons, also the expense of cat 
fare. These classes are held in the homes 
parents, five to ten in a class. The whole plan 
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has been a wonderful success. Children from 
these classes have entertained and delighted the 
members at several of the general monthly meet- 
ings of our organization. 


JUVENILE PROTECTION 

We have been most fortunate in our chairman 
for this department. She has been able to get 
many of the organizations to appoint chairmen, 
most of whom have done splendid work. Very 
few organizations in this country have a more 
devoted, earnest, and intelligent committee than 
the one that has undertaken this important work. 
They have attended the court every week for 
more than two years, never missing one session 
of the court which concerned their work. The 
committee has made an heroic effort to have the 
present judge reappointed; her term expires this 
June. Among the many strenuous efforts was a 
petition signed by thousands of parents and 
teachers endorsing the work of the judge and 
asking for her reappointment. This was put in 
the hands of the President of the United States 
by members of the committee. 


Our Back-To-ScHoOoL DEPARTMENT 

More than two thousand made-over and new 
garments have been given to school children, who 
have been out of school for lack of clothing and 
shoes. These children have been reported to us 
by. the school teachers, school nurses and _ pro- 
bation officers. More than three hundred dollars 
has been spent for new shoes, and many pairs of 
shoes children have outgrown have been given to 
less fortunate pupils. Whenever shoes are given, 


a new pair of rubbers is included, and three 
pairs of stockings. 


QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Department of Education has been exceed 
ingly busy along several lines of work pertaining 
to their department. They have prepared an 
extensive questionnaire which will cover the com- 
plete history of every school building in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the object being to have a 
card index for statistical information, with a pic- 
ture of every school building in the school system. 
This work will be completed by the end of this 
school year. 

In their effort to stimulate interest in educa- 
tional work, the committee has urged the asso- 
ciations to purchase for the schools concrete 
materials, things the children could handle and 
work with. This has been done in many schools. 
\ great many reference books have been bought, 
also maps, dictionaries, flags, moving-picture ma- 
chines, slides, daylight screens, stereopticons and 
many other objects necessary in the equipment 
of a modern school. 


Our Furure Worx 

Among the many things to be stressed by each 
association the coming year are, first, a better 
understanding ‘of parent-teacher aims and pur- 
poses; second, greater interest on the part of 
the teachers and parents; third, better attendance 
of the parents and the teachers at the meetings; 
fourth, establishing pre-school classes in connection 
with the Parent-Teacher Associations; fifth, better 
understanding of the new methods of school edu- 
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cation; sixth, study of the community social life 
of children; seventh, a definite plan to secure 
worth-while reading matter and to create an in- 
terest in good literature; eighth, to secure greater 
uniformity in programs, keeping always in mind 
what the association was organized for; ninth, 
to have established in every school a supervised 
playground in connection with the Physical Edu- 
cation Department; tenth, to establish schools of 
week-day religious training—for character edu- 
cation which begins in the schools, begins five 
years too late. 

We are growing in numbers and influence, but 
our goal must ever be a close association and 
agreement of parents, teachers and citizens for 
the development of the child as a mental, moral 
and physical unit. 

Mrs. Gites Scott RarFter, 
President. 
INDIANA 
MEMBERSHIP 

On April 1, 1924 there were 362 local as- 
sociations affliated with the State Association with 
15,834 paid members. This is a gain of 19 as- 
sociations and 534 members over the previous year. 
The growth of the State Association in the past 
three years has been slow but steady, and the 
membership has increased about as rapidly as the 
Association can effectively handle it. 

The Association has the following departments 
of work: Child psychology, humane education, 
home education, visual education, rural schools, 
child welfare, pre-school age, high school activi- 
ties, home economics, literature, recreation, con- 
servation, rural life, ways and means, school at- 
tendance, better films, health, press and publicity, 
education and city councils. 


BuREAU OF PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS IN 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

The co-operative arrangement with Indiana 
University has been continued during the year 
1923-24 with the same cordial and mutually helpful 
relations. 

Under this arrangement the State Association 
co-operates with the University through a Bureau 
of Parent-Teacher Associations established by the 
Extension Division of the University five years 
ago. The director of this Bureau acts as executive 
secretary of the State Association. 

The Bulletin of the Association is sent out by 
the Bureau each month during the school year. 
The Association furnishes the stamps and envel- 
opes for this Bulletin and the Bureau does the 
rest. 

The State Association is now furnishing two 
hours a day of clerical help to the Bureau. The 
Bureau acts as the state headquarters for the As- 
sociation, keeping its materials on file and dis- 
tributing literature for it. The State President 
visits the Bureau once each month and keeps in 
very close touch with it in directing the work of 
the Association. 


Course IN PARENT-TEACHER LEADERSHIP 

The course in Training for Parent-Teacher 
Leadership, conducted by the Fort Wayne City 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations, in 1922- 
23 was so successful that this year the Fort Wayne 
Extension Center of Indiana University co-operated 
with the council in offering a similar course. This 
course consisted of 12 classes, at each meeting of 


which various phases of parent-teacher work were 
discussed and detailed methods of organization 
work were practiced. For some of the meetings 
of the class, outside speakers were secured for 
special topics. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE AT WINONA LAKE 

The State Association has completed arrange- 
ments for a summer conference at Winona Lake 
to be held in connection with the Winona As- 
sembly. This conference will be held June 26 and 
27 with national and state speakers. Its purpose 
is to carry the parent-teacher message to as large 
an audience as possible and especially to reach 
groups in northern Indiana. 


Strate Fair Tent 

The State Association had a tent at the Indiana 
State Fair again this year at the end of the sum- 
mer. There was a free kindergarten in charge of 
a competent teacher, with music and games. Milk 
sold as last year and literature on parent-teacher 
work was distributed. A number of hostesses were 
appointed for each day to extend parent-teacher 
hospitality and courtesies. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF LITERATURE 

The 1923 Convention appointed a state com- 
mittee on standards of literature, to take measures 
to eliminate the sale of objectionable literature in 
Indiana. 

This committee visited the Governor and At- 
torney General of the state and sent a formal pro- 
test to the Attorney General, listing a number of 
objectionable magazines. The Attorney General 
sent a letter to all local prosecuting attorneys of 
the state calling their attention to the law on the 
subject and urging them to take such action as 
seemed necessary. 

The State Association has asked every local as- 
sociation to appoint a chairman to go to the local 
prosecuting attorney and assure him of support in 
his efforts to enforce the law. 

A number of other state and local associations 
have joined with the, Parent-Teacher Association 
in an effort to deal with this matter. 

The state committee is also taking up the matter 
with the Federal authorities, supporting them in 
enforcing the Federal laws on the subject. 


Poster CoMMITTEE 

For some time the State Association had felt the 
need of good posters to be used as exhibit mate- 
rial. It, therefore, appointed a committee with 
power to act in the matter. After a great deal of 
thought and study the committee worked out a 
happy plan which would secure the desired object 
of obtaining posters and at the same time stimu- 
late the art work of the public schools, a plan 
truly consistent with the underlying co-operative 
idea of parent-teacher work. 

Co-operating with the Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the Extension Division of Indiana Univer- 
sity, a poster contest among grade and high 
schools of the state has been arranged. 

The State Association is offering a silver cup 
for the best poster, and suitable banners for the 
second and third best. These prizes will be 
awarded at the state convention in October when 
the winning posters will be on display. 

Posters are to be submitted according to three 
groups of subjects, physical, mental and moral, 
and spiritual. Under the physical group such sub- 
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jects as care of teeth, the school nurse, and play- 
grounds may be treated; under the mental and 
moral group, such subjects as value of art, habits, 
school equipment, activities and influence of good 
books may be treated; and under the spiritual 
group, such subjects as devotion, patriotism, 
obedience to law, etc. 

All the posters submitted will be deposited as 
property of the Parent-Teacher Association to be 
distributed to and for use by schools, parent- 
teacher associations, and other groups. 

Mrs, G. G. DERBYSHIRE, 


President. 

. NEW JERSEY 

In Atlantic County the school boards, the 
County Superintendent and the teachers show 
a fine spirit of co-operation. Stress has been 
put upon “Character Building” and “Perfect 
Teeth for Every Child.” Tentative programs with 
a suggested list of speakers from the county, who 
yolunteered their services, were sent to all Asso- 
ciations. : 

There is a general campaign to establish a 
County Dental Clinic. 

The Atlantic City Branch supports a Day Nur- 
sery. During the past year 5,638 children were 
eared for. 

Egg Harbor Association captured the prize 
which the county offered for the greatest number 
of men members. 

The Northfield Association has developed into 
a community organization attended by everyone 
in town, including the Board of Education and 
the Town Council. The Town Council presented 
this Association with $100 to use as it saw fit. 

In Bergen County, at the annual meeting in 
October, reports showed that the work of the As- 
sociations was invaluable as a means of develop- 
ing community spirit and civic pride. One rural 
Association is conducting sewing classes and 
manual training in two schools—the mothers 
teaching the girls, and the fathers the boys. 

Burlington County has thirty-five Associations 
and the big work done as a county was the 
founding of the “Burlington County Educational 
News,” a monthly newspaper of 28 columns con- 
taining all home and school news—from Kinder- 
garten to high school. This paper will be the 
means of financing the two scholarships in the 
State Normal School. Another county activity is 
the voluntary collection taken at each County 
meeting, making it possible to have physical de- 
fects corrected for those children who are 
financially unable to have the work done. 

In Camden County many Associations are as- 
suming control of the Camden free library stations, 
members acting as librarians and chaperons. 

Music is being sponsored, prizes being given 
for advancement, and Health and Safety are 
taught by practical demonstrations. 

In Cape May County most Associations fol- 
lowed a program which included “Children’s 
Books,” “Household Arts,” “Manual Training,” 
“Children’s Diet,” “Home and School Exhibits.” 

All are interested in the proposed county library. 
Hot lunches, more books, scales for weighing 
the children, installation of better toilets and 
improvement of school grounds are among the 
specific objects worked for by various Associations. 

In Cumberland County, most of the 29 Asso- 
Ciations are actively engaged in providing school 


equipment and playground apparatus, giving the 
children class and attendance rewards, fostering 
community spirit, recreations and health, and en- 
couraging foreign mothers to enter into Associa- 
tion activities. 

One Association furnished the teachers’ rest 
room and established a scholarship. Several hired 
space at the State Fair and distributed free 
literature on Parent-Teacher Association work. 

In Essex County playground equipment has 
been purchased for the county park and two in- 
structors secured, an employment agency for 
boys and girls after school established; two col- 
lege scholarships of $200 each awarded and an- 
other scholarship fund of over $2,000 started, gold 
pins given children neither absent nor tardy, and 
educational lantern slides supplied. Fine lectures 
and prominent speakers have been heard, and co- 
operation given the County Parental Home. 
Newark Normal School offers for the first time a 
course in Parent-Teacher Association work. 

Gloucester County gives courses in sewing and 
manual training to two-room rural schools, and 
has a Normal School Scholarship fund. Prizes 
are given for school work to individuals and 
schools, and transportation to health entertain- 
ments is given to children. 

In Hudson County Christmas trees are pro- 
vided for kindergartens; candy is given each 
month to the class having the largest percentage 
of attendance; eye-glasses, rubbers and shoes are 
given to needy children, and Easter baskets sent 
to the sick. 

In Hunterdon County they are working for a 
$1,000 Loan Fund for a Normal School Scholar- 
ship for girls willing to give two years’ work 
in rural schools. Needed school equipment has 
also been purchased. 

In Mercer County two scholarships of $75 each 
have been given to Normal School girls for 
commutation. At Hamilton Township a library 
was established in 16 schools, several of which 
the mothers took charge of. Shrubbery, electric 
lights, sidewalks, and safety signs have been se- 
cured for school vicinities. Mothers have been 
leaders of classes in “Home Management,” 
“Children’s Clothing,” “Food Preparation,” and 
“Millinery.” Classes for children have been 
formed in “Junior Clothing” and “Poultry Rais- 
ing.” A girl’s carfare to a Business College in . 
Trenton is being paid. All requests for help 
outside the schools must be referred to a com- 
mittee of five before action is taken by the As- 
sociation. A prize of $2.00 was given to the boy 
making greatest improvement in English during 
the year, and three gold medals to children of the 
ninth grade overcoming the greatest handicaps. 

In Middlesex County contributions have been 
made to the county Field Day, and playground 
equipment, lunch-room supplies, Victrolas, pictures, 
books and magazines have also been purchased. 
There is an English Class for foreign mothers. 

In Morris County schools have been wired for 
electric lights, playground equipment bought and 
hot lunches served. 

In Ocean County help has been given the school 
nurse. 

In Somerset County all 26 Associations are 
helping to build a new hospital. Money to se- 
cure better teachers was raised; a silver cup for 
athletics and two history prizes were given. 
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In Sussex County school lunches were provided, 
teachers’ rest rooms furnished, and a piano, 
wiring of a high school, and a new gas lamp for 
a school purchased. About 200 attend State 
Summer School. 

In Union County a $100 Scholarship has been 
given to State College for Women. The Men’s 
Division of one Association gave a vaudeville and 
minstrel show. Sewing classes and prizes for 
best cared-for babies have been given foreign 
mothers. 

Warren County, with mostly rural schools, has 
served hot lunches, provided milk for under- 
nourished children, purchased an oil stove for 
hot lunches, a Victrola, books, a Standard School 
sign, electric lights and running water for schools. 

Mrs. Drury W. Cooper, 
OHIO President. 


In Ohio the national year started out full of en- 
thusiasm, for Ohio was well represented at the Na- 
tional Convention in Louisville, Kentucky, April 
23, 1923, by our own State President, several state 
officers, and a full quota of voting delegates. 

Last May questionnaires were sent to every 
local president; the answers furnished much of 
the material used in the year book, four thou- 
sand copies of which were printed in August and 
given to each president. Many copies are sent 
out to colleges and universities for distribution 
to members of the senior classes. 

The National Board met in Cleveland last Octo- 
ber. The general local chairman, Mrs. J. G. Ruff, 
arranged for an open meeting, which was well 
attended by the leading school men of Cleveland. 

Our state year closed in October with the most 
successful convention we have ever had. Our 
National President, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, was with 
us the entire time, and her presence was an in- 
spiration. The Secretary-Treasurer of the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association, Mr. F. E. Reynolds, 
presented us with a beautiful blue-and-gold 
banner. It was given to the South West District 
to keep for one year for having the largest per 
cent of registered delegates present. This year 
districts will contest for possession of the banner, 
the winning of which will be based on largest 
percentage of increased membership. 

At this convention our plan of work was re- 
organized. Instead of having a paid Field Sec- 
retary, each district works as a unit, with an al- 
lowance of twenty-five dollars a month for ex- 
tension work, corresponding to the state with 
officers and departments and standing committees. 
Arrangements were made for one-day conferences 
for each district in 1924, at which time local 
reports will be given, and the election of all 
oficers will take place except that of the Vice- 
President. 

Each Vice-President has full authority over her 
district, calls the board meetings, and conference. 
The Child Welfare Extension Fund is an annual 
voluntary contribution of all councils and local 
associations, formed originally to support the 
salary of a State Field Secretary. To reach far- 
ther out into the remote corners of the state and 
to place twelve in the field instead of one, it was 
thought best to allow this fund to take care of 
Vice-President’s and Extension Secretary’s travel- 
ing expenses for organization work. It has proved 
a very economical and successful way to carry 





on the state work for the past year, arousing an 
increased enthusiasm in the weaker districts, gain. 
ing more members by eleven thousand and twenty- 
seven (11,027), and out of eighty-eight counties 
only eight now remain unorganized. This fund 
also provides postage, printing, mimeographing, 
and extra clerical and stenographic assistance 
where needed. 


State Epucators Mucu INTERESTED AND VERY 
HELPFUL 


The State Department of Education, with Hon, 
Vernon Riegel as Director, has been most en- 
couraging to the state association, assisting in 
every way possible. They have complied willingly 
with all requests made for envelopes, postage 
and stenographic help, bearing railroad ex 
penses for three vice-presidents for extension work, 
and assisting in many other ways too numerous 
to mention. 

Splendid assistance is given also by the State 
Department of Health, Dr. R. G. Leland acting 
as Director of Health for the Parent-Teacher As- 
sociation. Dean Arps, of Ohio State University, 
gives us the unusual opportunity of having a sec- 
tional meeting at the time of Educational Con- 
ference, held in the University every spring. All 
state educators are friendly. 

One-half day will be given over at the State 
Teachers’ Association in June, for a complete 
Parent-Teacher program. Homer B. Williams, 
President of the Normal College, Bowling Green, 
and Dr. E. B. Bryan, President of Ohio University, 
Athens, opened their college doors for a Parent- 
Teacher Association institute conducted by the 
National Field Secretary in April. 

These institutes have proved so successful in 
consideration of their instruction to the senior 
classes, that the Ohio Parent-Teacher Bulletins 
and year books are being asked for by heads of 
colleges for distribution. Dr. J. G. McGilvrey, of 


the Kent State Normal College, acted as host to’ 


the conference of the North West District. 

In connection with the recent State Educational 
Conference, we sent to all the High Schools in 
the State, a letter, questionnaire and an organi- 
zation chart pertaining to physical education and 
asked them to answer the questionnaire and to 
make out three charts, one on health, one on the 
program of activities, and one on organization. 
These charts were used in connection with the 
exhibit. We had a most excellent response, re- 
ceiving answers to some 86 questionnaires, 
charts from over thirty schools. The results 
were very enlightening, and I believe it was dis- 
tinctly worth-while from the educational stand- 
point. 

Talks on Health, under the auspices of the 
State Health Department, have been given in 
thirty-one cities, between November 1 and April, 
stressing hygiene of the prenatal period, impor- 
tance of birth registration, correction of physi 


defects, conservation of vision, scientific study and J 
careful use of diet, communicable diseases, and 


simple and clean clothing. 


Many of our state associations have the wa : 


five-cent yearly dues; this especially prevails 
the rural communities. One association has one 
dollar family dues, only members over eighteen 
years of age having voting privilege. 

Mrs. Cuares F. Jounson, President. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma is in her infancy in this wonderful 
work. We are only eighteen months old. At the 
time of our State Organization there were six 
hundred members. To-day, we have 7,617 with 
160 organizations, and a thousand more members 
who did not get their dues in on time. 

We have had two state conventions, at the first 
one of which we were greatly benefitted by the 
presence of Mrs. Ullman, of Missouri. 

At our second convention we were honored by 
having Dr. P. P. Claxton as our principal speaker. 
Oklahoma is fortunate in having such a man as 
Dr. Claxton in her midst, not only as an educator, 
but as a supporter of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, and with his assistance we are looking for- 
ward to great things next year. So let the older 
states watch out for Oklahoma in 1925! 

Some of our District Chairmen are doing excel- 
lent work, especially the Chairman of Oklahoma 
County, who was appointed in February. She has 
been reviving some of the deceased schools, bring- 
ing in four with a membership of two hundred 
and fifty, and has sent a challenge to other 
District Chairm2n to raise their membership to 
15,000 members at the end of the next school year. 

The first important accomplishment in Parent- 
Teacher Association work was the purchase of 
fine copies of fifteen pictures of the Holy Grail 
by Abbey, for the Classen Junior High School. 
It was the patrons of Classen Junior High School, 
who, at the suggestion of our State Superintend- 
ent, extended the invitation to the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions to organize Oklahoma as a State Branch. 
Calls came from all over the State for a Junior 
High School program, and as it was wanted imme- 
diately, through the kindness of Mr. French, 
Principal of Classen Junior High School, I was 
able to meet this request, sending out two hun- 
dred, and later on having two hundred and fifty 
more printed. The words of commendation from 
Mrs. Bright, National Chairman of Programs, in 
regard to this Junior High School program, has 

m a great inspiration to the members of the 
Oklahoma State Branch. 

We have our five departments, but have not 
attempted to carry out all the work of all of them. 
We have laid stress on better films and juvenile 
protection. Our visiting teachers have been a 
great help in the various cities in the juvenile 
court work. 

Superintendent Tieght, of Muskogee, Okla., who 
is an ardent supporter of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions, helped in the organization of nine schools, 
with men as principals in four of them. It was 
at one of the colored schools of Muskogee, Mr. 
Tieght and the State President were called 
“White Angels to help us help our race to be 
better brothers and fathers.” The colored people 
over the state are begging us to help them light 
the torch for a Parent-Teacher Association. One 
of the principals of a colored school has sent out 
the call to his people over the state that we were 
willing to organize them into an association of 

ir own, under our supervision, as soon as they 
have the required number of associations. 

Chairman for adult education is doing 

did work over the state, and our slogan is— 
0 illiteracy in Oklahoma in 1927.” 

Besides the work in the Ward Schools, Junior 


High Schools, and Senior High Schools, we have 
the Opportunity School, Andrew Parson School for 
Crippled Children, and a Find Yourself School, all 
members of the Parent-Teacher Association. 

Our Federated Patrons’ Clubs in the larger 
cities, which have done some splendid work in the 
past, have been resolved into Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation Councils. 

During the State Fair, we had hand-bills printed 
and handed out, inviting everyone to visit the 
Parent-Teacher Association booth in the educa- 
tional building, where we distributed literature 
and registered the name of each visitor, after- 
wards following up by an invitation to join the 
Parent-Teacher Association. 

We are carrying on the work in the rural dis- 
tricts by serving hot lunches, and by making the 
rural people feel our need of their co-operation. 

Our Birthday offering was very small, but no- 
tices were sent to the various ministers over the 
state that prayer be offered for Child Welfare in 
our state. : 

Last, but not least, is our State Bulletin, with 
Mrs. Fred Donoho, of Guthrie, as Chairman of 
Publicity. These bulletins are financed by the 
different cities of the state. 


Mrs. J. P. SLAvGHTER, 
State President. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania now has parent-teacher associa- 
tions in 41 of her 67 counties, 30 of which are 
grouped into 5 districts, all of which held meet- 
ings this year, surprisingly well attended and very 
helpful. Three more county councils have come 
into existence, giving us a total of ten. A num- 
ber of new organizations have joined our ranks, 
bringing our number of affiliated organizations 
up to 275, and our membership to 20,150. The 
number of our subscriptions to the Cartp-Wet- 
FARE MAGAZINE, we are proud to announce, has 
doubled during the year, now totalling 468. As 
to committee work, we have duplicated fifteen of 
the National’s committees, and recently added 
another—that of Humane Education. In some 
cases, where committees are doing related work, 
we have placed them under one chairman. Our 
Press and Publicity Committee is doing unusually 
good work this year, under the able management 
of one of our vice-presidents, Mrs. William Brice, 
Jr. Pennsylvania now stands high among the 
states of the Union in. the amount of Parent- 
Teacher Association publicity. 

For the first time in our history, we have 
issued a State Bulletin, and have secured regular 
space in the Pennsylvania School Journal, with the 
result that most of the requests for information 
and literature are now coming from principals, 
city superintendents, and county superinten- 
dents of schools. Our Better Films Committee, 
Mrs. John Lyon, Chairman, has been specially 
active in co-operation with the National Chair- 
man, having sent her lists to our local presi- 
dents, and kept in touch with all recent efforts 
of progressive organizations to improve the ity 
of films. This year our State Board i 


emulate Connecticut in its new ram > Mg 
helping parents in the spiritual training of i 


so necessary in this ingly materialistic 
age, and established a Spiritual Helps Library 


modeled on Connecticut’s plan, which is 
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under the wing of our chairman of Home Edu- 
cation and Children’s Books, Mrs. Joseph Scatter- 
good. Through our Legislative Chairman, Mrs. 
L. B. Shaw, we have co-operated with our Na- 
tional Chairman, and passed on her requests to 
our local presidents in our circular letters and 
bulletins. A World Court leaflet was sent to 
each president with a request for non-partisan 
consideration of this great question of outlawing 
war. I attended Pennsylvania’s Law Enforcement 
conference at Harrisburg in January, and have 
embodied its findings and recommendations, also 
an enumeration of many of the results of pro- 
hibition, in an article which has been published 
in several organs of women’s associations, in an 
effort to hearten them for the fight which is 
undoubtedly on—to make the Volstead Act a 
- dead letter. Our Kindergarten Chairman, Mrs. 
Wolfrid Boulton, field agent for Pennsylvania, of 
the National Kindergarten Association, visited by 
request fifteen Parent-Teacher Associations in the 
state last fall with the result that quite a num- 
ber of Kindergartens are either an accomplished 
fact or on the way. She is hard at work at pres- 
ent preparing the ground for a second fight for 
a mandatory law in next year’s legislature. Mrs. 
Winfield MacHenry, our Chairman of Pre-School 
Age Mothers’ Clubs, has done excellent work in 
broadcasting the idea in our state. 

We distributed over 20,000 cards of Maxims for 
Parents this year, one to each of our members, 
and have received many expressions of enthusi- 
astic appreciation. For the first time, we main- 
tained a Parent-Teacher Association booth at the 
State Fair at Harrisburg in January. The De- 
partments of Public Instruction and Health co- 
operated with us in a wonderful way, and we 
feel that the literature and publicity received will 
bring results, in the rural districts especially. We 
expect to continue our policy of having speakers 
at every normal school summer session in the 
state, and are planning to have a course on 
Parent-Teacher Association work at one of our 
normal schools next year under a National Or- 
ganizer, if possible. Our National President, Mrs. 
Reeve, spoke at the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Educational Association at 
Philadelphia in December, and her address has 
been most favorably commented upon in the 
press and by school men with whom I have talked. 
In September and in January a circular letter 
was sent out to each local president, full of in- 
formation as to program material, messages from 
State Committee Chairmen, speakers, etc. With 
the September letter we sent a program published 
by the Bureau of Education at Washington, in 
the preparation of which Miss Ellen Lombard 
collaborated. 

We made no appeal for a birthday gift to the 
National this year, as the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations is 
25 years old this year, and we have asked our 
affliated locals to make a gift to the state in- 
stead, to put our organization work on a more 
efficient basis. We expect to celebrate our birth- 
day at our State Convention at Harrisburg, Octo- 
ber 22, 23 and 24, with a pageant showing the 
high lights in our history. In emulation of Ken- 
tucky we have launched a parent-teacher pencil 
sale—“Putting the Pencil into Pennsylvania”— 
whose profits are to be divided between local and 


= = —=_ 


state treasuries. About 40,000 pencils have been 
ordered up to date. We are happy to announce 
that Pennsylvania’s two largest _ cities—Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh—and its capital—Harrisburg 
—are experiencing a revival of interest in the 
Parent-Teacher Association movement which is 
most gratifying. In fact, they have been for over 
a year the chief centers of our organization pro- 
gram. Mrs. E. E. Krernan, 


President, 
TENNESSEE 
The Tennessee Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations has adopted as its slogan “A 
Parent-Teacher Association in every school in the 


State,” and our efforts during this administration ° 


shall be directed with this goal in view. To carry 
out this program, the need of funds arose, and 
it was decided by the State Board that April 4th 
should be designated as “State Parent-Teacher 
Day,” on which every association would be asked 
to give an entertainment to raise money for this 
work. This was done, and the returns are very 
gratifying. 

This fund enables us to issue a state bulletin 
every month, gives an expense account to its 
ten district chairmen in order that they may bet- 
ter do their work, and permits us to employ 
an executive secretary, etc. 


State BULLETIN 

Following the path of progress, the Tennessee 
Association is now issuing a State Bulletin, its 
third number being just off the press. This bulle- 
tin carries eight pages of reading matter and is 
without advertisements. It is issued free to 800 
people every month. The issuing of this monthly 
paper is a part of the extension program and 
already its good effect is being felt. 


State OFFICE 

Due to the large volume of work, and the neces- 
sity for records and files, a large office has been 
fitted up for the special use of the state officers 
in the Court House, Memphis, and is equipped 
with all necessary fixtures, closet space, etc., 
to conduct the affairs of the state. A complete 
filing system for records and letters, as well as a 
useful card index of every association officer has 
been installed. 

The state office is located next to that of the 
County Superintendent of Education, and both 
forces work in perfect harmony, assisting each 
other in every possible way. 

The State Association will conduct four parent- 
teacher courses during June, 1924. One will 
given at the University of Tennessee and will run 
for five days. The other three will be held at 
the three State Normals and will be of two 
days each. A National Field Secretary will con- 
duct the Normal Courses. We expect to reach 
a greater number of people from the rural sec- 
tions by having the three short courses at the 
Normals. 

Among the activities may be mentioned the 
establishment of hot-lunch rooms, school libraries, 
beautifying school grounds, supplying garments 
and foods and the work of the Health Depart- 
ment, Pre-School Circles, Legislative Department 
and Scholarship Funds. 

The establishment of lunch rooms usually fol- 
lows the organization of an association, as this 
phase of the work is taken up first. We make it 
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Heres 
a nourishing food 
any finicky child 
will eat--- - - 


FINICKY appetite in any child is a 
cA danger satel, If your child is a poor 
eater—if he doesn’t like 
ing food and won’t drink mi 
indifferently at his meals— 
Don’t wait and think he'll outgrow these 
bad habits later on. Now is the time he must 
have plenty of the proper kind of food in 
order to avoid the menace of malnutrition. 


With Eagle Brand you can be sure your 


lain, nourish- 


—if he picks 

































Because children love it 


mins. And sugatr—the quickest source of 


energy. 
Try it today 

Order a supply of Eagle Brand from your 
grocer today. Serve two cups regularly be- 
tween meals so as not to interfere with his 
regular food which he must have too. Mix 
two tablespoons of Eagle Brand in % cup 
of cold water. Pour the milk from the can 
to the spoon, 





child gets the food elements he needs. Begin : 
with this one corrective food which he won't In very difficult cases 
be finicky about. For children love Eagle If your child has such an ingrained dislike 
Brand. of drinking milk that he even objects to 
: What Eagle Brand does—and why ——— = —— try giving it to him 
; Eagle Brand is now used in thousands of + wae ek rae cialis acl ae ie 
i homes for building up underweight children spread O erning Roendl ine, esver‘daneah 
of all ages. ften they'll take it, too, mixed with prunes, dates 
: Eagle Brand is effective in combating mal- of. Soe ote! be ait on oe 
nutrition for two reasons — tain valuable reci Ith food, like cu 
r (1) Children like it. It is justsweetenough ade Tae Gs of “ay site aaees Se Toee o 
to appeal to childish appetites. elsewhere on this page. 4 
e (2) Children get from Eagle Brand exactly Ph, 3 food value is the same in whatever form you 
h what they need. Milk—pure, safe, with its % The important thing is to see that your child gets 
h body and bone building properties, its vita- his daily ration of Eagle Brand regularly. 
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a rule that in all schools where children can- 
not afford to purchase hot lunches, they are 
served without cost’ to them. One county re- 
ports serving 302,400 hot lunches, of ‘which 
44,640 were given free. 

In the four largest cities in Tennessee, the Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations established the lunch 
rooms in the public schools, and the Boards of 
Education thought so well of them that they have 
taken them over and are operating them. 

In co-operation with the State Library gr ea 
ment, it has been very easy to establish ool 
libraries, as the State of Tennessee donates $1.00 
for every $1.00 raised locally. Our associations 
have been very quick to take advantage of this 
offer and, due to their efforts, 2556 schools of 
the 6858 in the state have been equipped with 
libraries. Since January 15, of this year, 210 
schools, located in 23 counties, have been 
equipped with libraries. 

Inasmuch as the school yard is the playground 
of rural communities, many school grounds have 
been beautified, and equipped with playground 
equipment. This work is being encouraged by 
the State Association, and reports show that 
municipal nurseries are eager to assist in the 
work. In one county alone, 27 schools out of 
35 have been beautified and playground equip- 
ment has been installed. 

As parent-teacher associations, we are constantly 
supplying the necessary garments to enable chil- 
dren of parents of small means to attend school. 
One rural county reports that last year they kept 
119 such children in school by supplying them 
with clothing. 

The State Association, too, bears in mind the 
importance of health, and this department is very 
active at present. Its director has mailed over 
500 letters throughout the state urging a yearly 
physical examination. Many public health 
nurses have been added through the efforts of 
the Parent-Teacher Association. The State Asso- 
ciation co-operates in all health matters with the 
State Board of Health. 

One of the outstanding features of the Health 
Department is its activity in the movement to 
eradicate malaria in Tennessee, and in co-opera- 
tion with the state and local health departments 
much was accomplished along this line last year 
and the work is already under way for this 
season, especially in West Tennessee, where the 
m ito is prevalent. 

ools are rapidly being equipped with scales 
and first-aid rooms by the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation. One county reports the establishment of 
20 clinics, treatment of 58 eyes, 12 ears, 432 
teeth, 104 operations for adenoids and tonsils and 
36 other medical attentions. 

Pre-School or Mother’s Study Circles were es- 
tablished for the first time last year, and I am 
gratified to report that this new department of 
parent-teacher work has been rapidly developed 
all over the state. 

Out of this department has grown the “Child 
Clinic” Department, where the children of pre- 
school age may be taken and examined, so that 
defects may be corrected or vaccinations may be 
done before the child attains school age. 


LEGISLATION 
Our Legislative Committee is most active and 
co-operates heartily with the National on bills 


and legislation now before it. We are behind 
our State Commissioner of Education in his 
program to have established in Tennessee a mini- 
mum school term of eight months and better- 
equipped teachers with more adequate salaries. 
This bill will be presented to the Tennessee Legis- 
lature in January, 1925, and we feel that this is 
the most vital part of our legislative work during 
the next few months. 

The truancy law is being supported by the 
Parent-Teacher Association, and in some rural 
counties where there are no funds to employ an 
oficer, the Parent-Teacher Association appoints a 
committee which encourages the mothers to send 
their children to school. 


ScHOLARSHIP FuNDS 

Believing that the Parent-Teacher Associations 
should lend every assistance to the boys and 
girls seeking education, the State Association 
encourages the establishment of scholarship funds. 
The state itself maintains such a fund in the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee and is assisting four young 
men through this college. The various councils 
and local associations have established scholar- 
ships in the State Normals, High Schools and 
Business Colleges. It is estimated that 45 boys 
and girls are being educated through this means. 
We also have a loan fund for teacher-training 
courses in the Normals. 

A school for deaf has been established in 
Memphis through the efforts of the Parent-Teach- 
er-Association, and the local associations pay 
$75.00 each month towards the teacher’s salary. 

A Child Guidance Clinic has been established 
in Memphis, and the Parent-Teacher Association 
heartily endorsed this new movement, pledging its 
support to the same. Through the Parent-Teacher 
Association we hope to educate the mothers of 
these sub-normal children to the necessity of tak- 
ing advantage of this clinic, as the analysis of 
the mental defects of these children places them 
in their right classes where they may be properly 
trained to become self-sustaining. 

We have affiliated with the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and our sectional program given at the 
Teachers’ Convention was a great success. The 
Tennessee Teachers’ Association has endorsed our 
state program and has pledged its co-operation 


to the fullest. Mrs. E. W. Hate, 


President. 
VERMONT 


The past year of the Vermont Parent-Teacher 
Association has most successful year 
in the history of the Association. The work done 
this year was very much the game kind of work 
as that carried on the previous year. 

We advertised the work of the Association at 
all the large gatherings in different parts of 
the state. In many instances this was the only 
way to inform the people of the existence of our 
organization. 

We are still working hard to improve our rural 
schools, and we are glad to say that many of 
them now bear the “Standard” or “Superior” plate 
on the outside of the building. 

We have at present seventy-eight affiliated or- 
ganizations with a membership of three thousand 
eight hundred. 

Our annual convention was held at Ludlow, 
Vermont, May 22 and 23. The convention was 
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ERE is the approved 
method for “gela- 
tine-izing”’ milk at home. 
Consult your physician 
about it. 


Soak for ten minutes one level 
tablespoonful of Knox Spar- 
kling Gelatine in 4 cup of cold 
milk taken from the baby’s 
formula; cover while soaking; 
then place the cup in boiling 
water, stirring until gelatine 
is fully dissolved; add this dis- 
Seived gelatine to the quart of 
cold milk or regular formula. 
Itis very important that you 
use only Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. 











their babies 


F you cannot nurse your baby—if you must depend 

upon a cow’s milk formula—it will be a blessing to 
you to know that a way has been found of rendering 
cow’s milk almost exactly like mother’s milk. 


Physicians have discovered that the addition of a 
little Knox Sparkling Gelatine, properly dissolved and 
added to the milk in prescribed proportions, greatly 
increases the digestibility of milk and prevents excessive 
curding in the infant stomach. This curding is often 
the cause of colic, vomiting, and other forms of stomach 
upset in infants. 
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“The Highest Quality for Health” 

















Plain Sparkling 
Gelatine for baby’s 


For over 30 years Knox Sparkling Gelatine has been a 
household necessity in the making of delicious desserts, 
salads, and other dishes. The new discoveries of its 
health value in the feeding of infants, growing children, 
dyspeptics, and convalescents is but another important 
reason why it should be in every home. We shall be 
glad to send you free health books, with recipes, upon 
receipt of 4c for postage, and your grocer’s name. 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc., 
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the Panes exe ever held. There were almost two 
hun delegates present. Our program in- 
cluded among our speakers: one National Vice- 
President, Mrs. Edward Mason, of Massachusetts; 
Mrs. Frederick Abbott, of the Maine Parent- 
Teacher Association; Mr. Bert Stafford, member 
of the State Board of Education; Rev. Charles 
Otis Judkins, of Glen Falls, New York; and 
Rev. Arthur Griffin of Wallingford, Vermont. 

Twice, during the year, we issued loose-leaf 
bulletins, and one bound bulletin. Copies of 
these were sent to all the local presidents. 


This year we have also started what we call the 
Organization Fund. This money is to be used 
by the state officers whenever they are called 
upon to go and organize a new association in 
some part of our state. We are also working for 
Better Films. 

Our slogan still is “A Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion in Every School in Vermont.” We are still 
striving towards this goal, and we hope we shall 
be able to reach it sometime in the near future. 

Miss Sint SERRt, 
State President. 


VIRGINIA 


The state office was opened and regular work 
resumed immediately upon the return of the 
State President from the National Convention in 
Louisville, Ky. Plans were made for placing in 
the field Miss Mary Ruth Lemon as Field Sec- 
retary, this being made possible by an appro- 
priation of $75.00 per month for this purpose by 
the national organization. Letters were written 
to city and county Superintendents requesting 
engagements for Miss Lemon to speak at the 
various Teachers’ Institutes throughout the state. 
In response to these letters more engagements 
were secured than Miss Lemon could fill. In July 
a meeting of the Executive Committee was held in 
Roanoke, when at the request of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction a committee 
was appointed to confer with him in Richmond 
on July 7 concerning the promotion of Parent- 
Teacher Association work in Virginia. The 
Parent-Teacher course at the University of Vir- 
ginia was inaugurated, being conducted July 9, 
fo, 1 11, by eo Winifred Carberry, National Field 
Secretary of the Parent-Teacher Association. Lec- 
tures on the movement were given by the Virginia 
Board at the four State Normal Schools. Early in 
the fall a Parent-Teacher Department was se- 
cured in the Virginia Journal of Education pub- 
lished monthly in Richmond. September Ist the 
Field Secretary took up her work. A number of 
Teachers’ Institutes were visited and a number of 
new organizations were formed. 


Early in October preparations were begun for 
the State Convention, to be held in Richmond in 
Thanksgiving week in connection with the State 
Educational Conference. Dr. J. J. Tigert, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, was the chief speaker 
and the presentation of “Progress,” the Parent- 
Teacher pageant, was an important feature of the 
Convention. A large number of new associations 
were organized by the Field Secretary who also 
continued to fill engagements at Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, 


The Virginia Parent-Teacher Association hand- 
book, vite Mi. Mrs R. B. Embree as Editor, was 


. 
— 


published in time, for distribution at the state — : 


meeting, which was one of the most successful 
conventions in the history of the organization. A 
few vacant offices were filled and several new vice- 
presidents were added. All sessions of the meet- 
ing were well attended, the delegates coming 
from all sections of the state. Great interest was 
shown in all of the departments and the value of 
National affiliation was emphasized. 

In spite of the fact that weather conditions were 
unfavorable during December for traveling in 
rural communities, there was only a slight de- 
crease in the number of new organizations formed. 
The Parent-Teacher organization has co-operated 


with twenty-one organizations of the state in form-. — 


ing a Legislative Council, which accomplished a 
constructive legislative program. Our Legislative 
Chairman, Miss Lucinda Terry, was elected vice- 
chairman of this council. 


Child-Welfare Day was widely observed and 
letters were sent out by the Virginia Child-Wel- 
fare Day Chairman. ‘An offering was made to the ~ 
Child-Welfare Day Fund. The Parent-Teacher ~ 
pageant was presented in Roanoke during Febru- 
ary and a sum of $104.00 was presented to the 
state work by the Roanoke associations taking 
part in the pageant. 

Much interest was taken in the Illiteracy Con- 
ference. The co-operation of the Governor in 
appointing the recommended list of the state 
presidents gave the Virginia Parent-Teacher As- 


sociation a large representation at the National ~ 


Illiteracy Conference in Washington. 


Follow-up plans regarding the. course to be 
given this summer at the University of Virginia as 
arranged by the State President were continued. 
This was taught by Mr. David N. Davidson, of 
Rhoadesville, Va., a member of the State Board, 
and a former associate Professor at the Univer- 
sity of Richmond. ees work about April 1, 
the State President an plans for a State 
Board meeting to be nei about April 11 and 12. 
This meeting was postponed when it was learned 
that Mrs. Reeve could come to Virginia on 
April 25, and a State Board meeting was held 
in Roanoke and was attended by nineteen regular 
Board members. Consideration of the depart- 
ments of the work was taken up, the vacancies 
on the Board were filled and complete discus- 
sion of the colored Parent-Teacher Association 
problem was heard. 


Parent-Teacher Association work in churches 
was definitely started. Trinity Methodist Church 
of Roanoke has the distinction of having the first 
affliated Parent-Teacher Association in a church. 

The Health Department of the Virginia Parent- _ 
Teacher Association through the efficiency of its — 
Chairman, Mr. R. G. Lockwood, has clearly de ~ 


fined plans for work, some of which have been 4 


put into effect. His plan of the diagnostic clinic ~ 
was commended by our National President. The — 
diagnostic clinic will be followed up by a cor- ~ 
rective clinic. 

This meeting marked an era in understanding — 
and accomplishment of the Virginia Parent- 
Teacher Association closing three years of our 
work as a state organization. 


Mrs. Harry A. Semones, 
President. 





